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DEPENDABLE PASSENGER SERVICE 
Pennsylvania Railroad operates a fleet of 
daily trains serving New York, Chicago, 
‘Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, W ash- 
ington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Lowisville, Columbus, Toledo, Akron, 
Dayton and many other cities. 


& BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


UPON STEEL the nation depends for 
its guns, tanks, ships, plane engines. 


Upon railroads steel depends for its 
raw materials and the movement of 
finished products. 


Steel production is at one of its highest 
puints in history. Railroads are mak- 


ing records for tonnages carried. So. 


the men who make the steel and the 
men who move it are coming through 
in true American fashion. 


Pennsylvania Railroad is proud of its 


part in this program. Yet speeding 
war output is only part of our war- 
time job.Our passenger facilities must 
also move troops and business mei 
engaged in wartime production. So 
demands on all of our equipment 
are extremely heavy. 


To the best of our ability, we sha’ 
continue to provide fast, dependab': 
travel for everyone. But should yo: 
occasionally encounter any inco: 

venience, please remember our ma: 
efforts are—and must be— dedicate:| 
to the cause of Victory. 


ylvania Railroad 


SERVING THE NATION 








Fire attacks every 2 minutes 


That’s how often fire breaks out 
somewhere in this country. Losses 
last year totaled $322,000,000. 
Don’t give fire a chance to destroy 
your home or business. Be careful! 


lot Bombs...not Sabotage 
.., just plain Carelessness ! 


One of America’s dangerous enemies 
is American carelessness. Day after day, 
carelessness is causing fires, accidents, delays 
that cripple our war effort. 

Insurance can cover the direct financial 
loss. But the vital point is that the produc- 
tiveness of the factory, the machine or the 
worker is lost—temporarily or permanently. 
And remember: a plane not built is as much 
an enemy victory as a plane shot down! 

Carelessness is self-sabotage. It must be 
stopped! A Hartford Agent or your own 
broker can not only insure you against losses 
but—far more important today — he can 
furnish expert advice on preventing fires 
and accidents. You can, you must, help stop 
these inexcusable delays! 


Hurt fingers pick Industry’s pocket 
So-called ‘‘minor’’ injuries each year 
‘eost industry hundreds of millions 
in lost time and production. If you 
are an employer, correct all unsafe 
conditions — if an employee, obey 
all safety rules. Loose talk loses lives! ; 
Don’t talk in public about what outfit 
he’s with, what he wrote you, or 
where you think he’s going. If enemy 
ears hear you, your careless words 
may sink his ship! 

Keep ’em Flying! 


Hartford Agents can help you prevent losses 


To get expert advice, call Western Union 
or Canadian National Telegraphs and ask 
for the name of the nearest Hartford Agent. 
He can furnish valuable advice on fire and 
accident prevention such as: 


1. Store highly inflammable materials out- 
side main buildings—except 1 day’s supply. 
2. Keep oily mops, rags in metal containers. 


3. Keep fire doors, pails, extinguishers, 
sprinklers in first-class condition—have 
them inspected regularly. 


4. Be SURE that cigarette’s out. Step on it! 


5. Keep premises free of rubbish and junk 
—never pile things so they may fall. 


6G. Keep floors free of water and grease. 


7. Provide safety shoes, hard hats, rubber 
gloves, etc. where hazards are unavoidable. 


8. While driving, observe 40 M.P.H. limit. 
Conserve rubber, gasoline and your car. 
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omewhere 


‘UPSTAIRS 





Somewhere "upstairs" will be written the final 
chapter of our present struggle. To stop the enemy we must rule the air— 
we must fight the battle out "upstairs." Yet superiority does not mean planes 
alone. It means better, harder-hitting planes as well. For seven years we 
have labored toward that end. In maneuverability and speed, in armament 
and fire-power the P-39 Army Airacobras have set new standards for single- 
engine fighters. Somewhere "upstairs" decisive battles now are raging. And 
to us at Bell Aircraft comes an ever-growing stream of fine reports on the 


success of the Army Airacobra in action—somewhere "upstairs." 
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Cover Picture—The three husky young fliers shown 
in this U: S. Official Army picture were Arm 
aviation cadets at the time the photo was snapped 
They are typical of the young airmen who helped 
smash up the Japanese invasion fleet off Midway 
Island and sent it reeling back to its bases 
(for story see page 17). 
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LETTERS 








Lehman’s Terms 


In Newsweek for April 20, you state: “But 
Lehmar: had to be argued into running for re- 
election in 1940—his third term.” 

This is an error, as Governor Lehman was' 
elected in 1938 for a term of four years and con- 
sequently was not a candidate in 1940. Further- 
more, he was elected for his fourth term and not 
his third term. He was first elected in 1932, and 
re-elected in 1934, 1936, and 1938. 


Rosert HvussBarD 
Borden, Ind. 


Mr. Hubbard is right. 





Stamps for Tips 

Thanks for the tip of Wallace Harper in 
Newsweek of May 18 (Letters). As a result, 
I am passing out War Stamped cards reading: 
“Here’s a Tip for You ... We'll beat Hitler 
and Hirohito too!” 


Russett D. KittreDGE 
Westfield, Mass. 


As a former bellboy, I feel I can reply to 
Wallace Harper’s letter better than a person 
whose livelihood depends on gratuities. 

I wonder what Mr. Harper’s feelings would 
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(IN TWO 


Re: Where you are going 
If we who stay behind seem to fumble for 
words to say what is in our hearts... 

We hope you will understand that there 
are some debts too precious to be voiced 
...that perhaps our memories of another 
war crowd all too close upon us... 
that the most eloquent appreciation we 
know is work. 

For we are determined that wherever you 
may go you shall not lack for anything 
within our power to provide. 

The very month after Hitler moved into 
Czechoslovakia, almost four years ago, 
Alcoa began plans for more aluminum 
capacity for America. 

Literally, every day since that early start, 
we have been expanding that expansion. As 
fast as the nation’s sights were lifted we’ve 
started more new plants. Sometimes we’ve 
been able to get them into production even 
before the roofs were on. 

Everything we’ve got, everything we 
know about aluminum, is marshaled to 
get you what you want as fast as it is 


PARTS) 


humanly possible. Nothing is permitted to 
stand in the way. 

We'd like you to remember that one 
thing about Alcoa, as you leave for out there. 
Re: When you come back 
You will be needing a job. 

They did not think about such things 
when we went away a generation ago. We 
old-timers who are staying behind to pro- 
duce the things you need remember that, 
and vividly. 

So, while we are pushing war production 
to dizzy heights, we aren’t shutting our cyes 
to your future either. For you and your 
future, we are also letting our imagination 
soar. We are catching glimpses in our 
mind’s eye, of new things to make, new 
ways to do old things better and cheaper. 
We are Imagineering for your future. 

New jobs for you will grow out of that 
thinking, and out of all the things that 
everybody has been learning about alumi- 
num in this tremendous war effort. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 








You never hear a star stutter on the screen. Their voices come to 
you clearly, without interruption, and totally free from all “sputter- 
ing” or “crackle” : 

Wherever movies are made with sound there are electrical cables 
all over the sound stage. Sound is picked up by delicate microphones 
connected by cables to the recording equipment. 

Two things are absolutely necessary when connections are made 
between pieces of sound equipment. Connections must be made 
quickly and the contact must be absolutely continuous. The slight- 
est break in the current would destroy the whole illusion of hearing 
and seeing real people on the screen. 

In the early days of sound pictures Cannon came to the rescue 
of all picture studios with precision-built electrical connectors 
that tie microphones to cables and cables to recording apparatus 
instantly and securely. Quite literally, they are kicked all over the 
stage, but without ever a stutter or crackle in the sound track. 

Cannon Connectors for the motion picture studios are typical of 
the several thousand special purpose plugs we have developed for 
many industries. Today Cannon connectors fly in all American- 
built aircraft. They are used in army tanks, in railroad rolling stock, in 
Signal Corps equipment. And they have long been standard equip- 
ment in the making and exhibiting of motion pictures, in radio 
broadcasting, television and in many fields where unfailing electric 
connections are demanded. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Los Angeles « California 
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be if his employer would say: « 
salaries will consist of 25 per ps gs. "3 
per cent War Stamps.” Could he live as vali 

The waitress may have a child or two that 
she is trying to keep in school. The bellbe: 
probably has a family he is trying to sup 
and there are many of them who are tamil 
men and whose families will find very few site 
mins in War Stamps. 

This question came up before the Ch; 
Dotted Line Club many months ago, This 
group, of which I happen to be president, is 
composed of advertising-space salesmen wh 
travel considerably. Their feelings were to ti 
as usual and let the recipient decide the e. 
penditure of his income. 


L. C. Monrog 
Chicago, IIl. 


It is my earnest hope that the idea of paying 
off tips in War Stamps is not generally followed, 

War Stamps were not designed as a mediun 
of exchange. Money was developed for that 
purpose. War Stamps were intended for tho 
of us who cannot afford to put down $18.75 
up at any one time and the use of these stamp 
for tipping purposes certainly defeats the very 
aim of the government. 

Let’s black this one out and do it quickly, 


Leonard Fucus 
Irvingten, N.J. 





Overseas Cap 


Just noted in NEWsWEEK’s issue of May 1l 
Captain Leduc’s letter relative to “Overses 
Cap,” and I agree with your “last war” name. 
With due regard for official Army regulations 
600-35-11-15-41, it is quite evident that even 
this high source of reference is somewhat be- 
wildered as to the proper name—viz “Garrison 
Cap” and also “Field Cap” or “Flight Cap.” 

Take your pick—but until something abso- 
lutely definite is “officially” decided, let’s con- 
tinue to call it “Overseas Cap.” In fact it wil 
always be known as “Overseas Cap” to us 
former members of the AEF 1917-18, as at that 
time it was a distinguished badge of honor and 
always will be. 


D. J. CALLAHAN 
AEF Veteran—1918 
Hartford, Conn. 
5 





Plan for Punishment 

In Periscope, May 11, Special Report, I am 
surprised at the last paragraph which leaves an 
opening for Japan and Germany to come in to 
the so-called World Association, just as Ger- 
many was asked in—after the World War. 

These two nations have shown themselves to 
be absolutely unscrupulous, and if nations are 
to be considered as individuals they should be 
treated the. same as any common criminal— 
guilty of all the crimes proven to have been 
committed. 

I realize that you cannot punish an entire 
nation for murder or for the destruction planned 
by their leaders, but you can indict them and 
plan so that the leaders accepted by them may 
never have the opportunity, or wherewithal, to 
resume as they have in this war. 

My plan follows. Both nations should be 
taken completely out of international commerce 
for a 100-year period. No ships on sea or ail; 
no factories dealing with metals or chemicals; 
no armaments whatsoever, except for police and 
they to be men over 40. A purely agricultural 
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Mave you've never thought of glass as a material that 
could be bent. But it can be. 

For many years Libbey-Owens:Ford has been bend- 
ing and shaping all types of flat glass products for display 
windows, showcases, casket tops, store fronts, motorcars, 
buses, trains, airplanes, and scores of other uses. 

And now Libbey -Owens:Ford has perfected new meth- 
ods of bending glass into shapes never before thought pos- 
sible .. . “S” bends, cylindrical, conical and double bends. 
These modern miracles of glass shaping are the more 
remarkable when it is considered that while plate glass 
is being bent to previously unheard of shapes, the finished 
products still retain the flatness of field and the ground 
and polished surfaces for which polished plate glass is 
famous. These modern manufacturing methods may open 


the way for an entirely new use of glass in your product. 











Just consider these facts about glass 


It has many qualities not found in combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, trans- 
lucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are enduring and acid resisting. It is a non- 
conductor of electricity. It can be made strong, highly 
resistant to impact, and to thermal shock. It can be 
color-clear or colorful. And it has a wide range of other 
physical and chemical properties that fit it for use for 
many special purposes. 

Chances are, that from the complete line of Libbey: 
Owens:Ford flat glass products there is a glass that will 
meet your requirements. If not, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
research is at your service, ready and willing to work on 
your problem. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
1377 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 











LIBBEY°-OWENS*FORD 


QUALITY Slat Glase PRODUCTS 









































IT MADE A CITY FAMOUS | = 


~ ; be * immigration permitted will in this time hp 
When you taste that famous Schlitz flavor, you will under the war lust. and ambition out of Gna 


It- perhaps sounds harsh, but it takes hari 
methods to deal with a murderer. So shy 
be in the family of nations and unless it j 
that we'll have them on us until we are de 
stroyed. 3 


stand why it made its home town famous. A reputation like 


that doesn’t come just by chance. People who imagine that 4 
. H.S. (Casey) Apporp 
Phoenix, Ariz. se 





all beer is bitter get a pleasant surprise when they drink 
ar re ene Jeeps or Peeps 

America’s most distinguished beer. Every day more people say, I hear (everyone talking about ame 
Jeeps,” but I don’t know where the name cam 
: from. I even read i tha mt 
“I never knew that beer could taste so good.”’ There is no sub- eters one ging ts ast Seek 
the war. Could you tell me where they got thei 
name? 


stitute for Schlitz —a beer so fine that it made a city famous. 
Exypa Sezsy 


Rossmoyne, Ohio 
i 
According to legend, the jeep was named fa 
Eugene, the character in the comic strip “Pe 
eye” whose only utterance is “jeep, jeep 
Actually, when the Army first produced 4 
quarter-ton reconnaissance cars, the initials G 
painted on them to signify “general purpos 
were quickly reduced by the soldiers to “jeep 
Later half-ton reconnaissance cars were int 
duced and the name “jeep” was transferred j 
them, while the quarter-ton cars became “peep 
for the obvious reason the name implie 
something small and piping. Then the half-ta 
cars were replaced by three-quarter-ton cat 
whereupon the quarter-ton cars became “jeep 
again, the three-quarter-ton cars remain 
nameless, there’s no “peep” today, and henes 
forth there will be “jeeps,” not “peeps,” & 
NEwswEEK. a 

















just THE KISS OF THE HOPS 


You don’t have to drink a bitter beer. Schlitz 
methods of brewing control capture on/y the 
delicate flavor of the hops, not their harsh 
bitterness. That’s one reason for that famous 
flavor found only in Schlitz. Taste Schlitz and 
you'll never want to go back to a bitter beer. 


Sf, 


= Copyright 1942, Jos. Schlits Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS ! 3/,-tonners; neither jeeps nor peeps 
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Somewhere in Australia 


In the beginning it was just a project 
number on the Boeing engineering sched- 
ule—299—experimental four-engine 


bombing airplane. 


In the beginning it was this . . . and 
it was also a sure and burning convic- 
tion in the minds of a handful of men. 


The conviction was that, sooner or 
later, America would need an airplane 
capable of great striking power across 
great distances. It should be a plane to 
command high speed at high altitude 
. . . able to travel the skies of the world 
at will, asking no quarter. A flying battle- 
ship such as had never been conceived 
of before—this was the vision. 


This—in 1934—was the birth of the 
Flying Fortress*—the Boeing B-17. 


Army men recognized the need for 
such a weapon sooner, rather than later. 
And when America rose to the challenge 


it had an airplane ready at hand. 


From the beginning, B-17 was the 
heart of the heavy bomber program . . . 
one of the most eloquent of America’s 
answers to the Axis. 


This is the airplane which, by day 
and night, is master of the skies wher- 
ever it roams. This is the bomber which 
the Commanding General of the U. S. 
Army Air Forces has called the “guts and 
back-bone of our world-wide air offen- 


sive.” In the desperate battle to gain time 
against tremendous odds during the first 


few months of war in the Southwest 


Pacific, this was the bomber which carried 
the bombs—and the war—to the enemy. 


The men who designed the Fortress 

and the men who are building it send 
this message to the men who fly it: “We 
are building you the best airplanes we 
know. how to build, and we are build- 
ing them as fast as possible.” 
The success of the Flying Fortress is the 
result of many different kinds of engineer- 
ing ... from aeronautical to acoustical ... 
all of which form a constant part of the 
Boeing engineering schedule. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS** AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'’® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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TRANSITION 


Brrapay: Sgt. Ludmila Pavlichenko, 
Soviet girl sniper, 25, June 2. For shooting 
her 300th German soldier on that day, the 
Sevastopol Military Council proclaimed 
her “sniper-exterminator of Nazi occupa- 
fionists” . . . Field Marshal Carl Gustaf 
Emil Mannerheim, Finnish commander, 
15, June 4 (see page 34). 


Marriep; Myrna Loy, 37, film star, to 

John D. Hertz Jr., 34, New York advertis- 

ing executive, in New York, June 6, just 

Gen, five days after she divorced the producer, 
itary @ Arthur Hornblow Jr... . Mrs. Nina Gore 
Auchincloss, 38, daughter of former Sen. 
5 Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma, to Brig. 
Gen. Robert Olds, 45, head of the Second 

Kors Air Force and §for- 
mer head of the Air 

Corps Ferrying Com- 

alter mand, in Washington, 
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lian y June 6. It’s the third 
- wedding for each. 
bo, Divorcep: Charlie 


Chaplin, 53, by Paul- 
ette Goddard, 31, on 
Nel, @ grounds of “incom- 
New @ patibility of charac- 


Cor ters,” in Juarez, Mex- 

ico, June 4. The film 
a stars tried unsuccess- 
Finn fully to keep their di- 


ther,  vorce as secret as 
lilda @ their marriage which, 
the divorce petition 
revealed publicly for 
the first time, took 
ali place in Canton, 
scill, @ China, in June 1936. 
Jr, § That was the year 
 M. Chaplin launched the 
former chorus girl’s 
a §, @ career by co-starring 


HOW to 


Shampoo a Bus 
in 45 Seconds! = 











Wide World 


sco, # her in his movie ‘ 
rian § “Modern Times.” Ex-Mrs. Chaplin 


In wartime every bus must do its duty! Staggered working hours 
... factories operating multiple shifts ... diminishing use of automo- 
biles ... all make up for “tight” bus schedules. Lay-up time must now 
be kept at a minimum. 

Recently Whiting developed the Bus and Car Washer, shown above, 
which shampoos a bus from end to end in only 45 seconds... washes 
windows... cleans out crevices ... prolongs paint life. It releases 
valuable manpower to vital industries. ; 

For over 50 years Whiting has designed and built time-saving 
equipment of many kinds. Today Whiting engineering skjll and 
ingenuity are devoted to war effort—fabricating the implements for 

Victory. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, IIl. 
“za § instrument last April. Some of his finest 


trumpeting is on the sound track of the Tt hi & 


movie “Syncopation” . . . Dr. George A. e o a Pp 0 R A T i = | N 


MER Reisner, 75, dean of American Egyptolo- 
ert § 8ists, at the Harvard Camp at the pyra- CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES. METALWORKING. AIRCRAFT. and 


ae am _— he had worked since 1905, CHEMICAL PLANTS + SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS. BUSSES. and AIRLINES 


ylie, Diep: Edmund M. Toland, 44, veteran 

Washington lawyer and counsel for the 

House Naval Affairs Committee, of a heart 
wne, # attack, in the capital, June 4. He had 
played an important part in the commit- 
tee’s investigation of profits from ship- 
building contracts . . . J. Irvine Lyle, 68, 
eral # pioneer in air-conditioning, in Syracuse, 
N.Y., June 7. He was president and a 
apy founder of the Carrier Corp., one of the 
nted § largest manufacturers of air-conditioning 
ews- @ apparatus in the world . .. Bernard (Bun- 
ny) Berigan, 33, ace trumpeter and or- 
and @ chestra leader, of an intestinal ailment, in 
saad # New York, June 2, because he had not fol- 
mulch B lowed doctor’s orders to stop playing his 




































in Machine Guns 
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in Airplane 
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on Battle Wagons ol 
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VEEDER-ROOT COUNTING DEVICES are built into 4% 
many implements of war, to maintain a nonstop flow of % 
accurate facts-in-figures on where operations stand from mo- 
ment to moment. And these figures can be instantly translated 
into information that helps to conquer needless risk and 
waste of lives, time, materials, equipment and munitions. 
Such exact knowledge promotes an operational discipline 
that is a powerful force in today’s mechanized warfare. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Capital Straws 


Reports filtering back from London 
say the ranking U.S. Army officers recently 
there made highly favorable impressions 
on British military men . . . A Congres 
sional recess now seems assured; F.D.R 
has told the House and Senate leaders he 
has no present plans for major legislation 
_.. No official will confirm them, but 
stories continually crop up that American 
wrapped bread, U.S. theater-ticket stubs. 
and similar evidence that crews have been 
ashore have been found aboard Axis subs 
captured off the coast . . . One job King 
Peter of Yugoslavia will have during his 
U.S. visit is that of trying to unify Serb 
and Croat groups here . . . The U.S. dec 
laration of war on Bulgaria, unlike those 
against Rumania and Hungary, was not 
a concession to Russia, which still main. 
tains relations with Sofia. 


- Success in Sight 


Behind the scenes in Washington last 
week, official optimism ran high. In a sin- 
gle week some of the biggest obstacles to 
winning the war—and the peace—had 
been hurdled. Details were secret but. 
generally, these were some of the things 
accomplished: The talks with Russia made 
the formation of a postwar association of 
nations almost certain and world peace 
something more than a dream. All the 
United Nations (except China) swung 
around to accept the “Hitler first” strategy. 
and the eventual opening of a second front 
in Europe entered the certainty class 
It was now possible to plan concretely for 
a concerted offensive against Japan in 
time, while the Midway Island victory 
made chances of holding the Japs in check 
this year much brighter. There were still 
rough seas to plow through, but calm 
water was plainly ahead. 


Forest Service Load 


Elimination of the CCC, as threatened 
by the House last week, would put heavy 
new loads on the Forest Service. For years. 
the CCC has done the major part of both 
forest-fire prevention and forest-fire fight- 
ing. In recent months, as the number of 
CCC camps has been cut down, the Forest 
Service has been trying to take up the 


slack by organizing again the pre-CCC 
“cooperatives,” made up of local resi- 
dents which helped rangers combat fires. 
This, however, has been difficult, since old 
relationships and connections have dis- 
integrated. Also, the Forest Service itself 
is suffering from a war-created manpower 
shortage. If the CCC is abolished, fire- 
prevention work will go by the board, and 
fire fighting will depend largely on volun- 
teer assistance. 


National Notes 

Because of criticism, many congressmen 
with X gas-rationing. cards have actually 
cut their fuel consumption down below 
the allowances of smaller-ration cards . 
Incidentally, investigation shows that one 
Republican senator who sanctimoniously 
and publicly announced he was taking an 
A card keeps his car in storage because 
neither he nor his wife drives .. . Chair- 
man Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, who’s now 78, amazes 
Washington with his capacity for work .. . 
Ex-Congressman—now Under Secretary of 
the Interior—-John J. Dempsey may quit 
to run for governor of New Mexico... . 
Plans are now under way to collect, file. 
and catalogue in the Library of Congress 
all wartime news releases issued by Fed- 
eral agencies. 


Vental Test Flaw 


Medical men who should know say the 
tigures on Army rejections for mental de- 
ficiency may not present a true picture. 
They claim that, with so many men being 
inducted, psychiatrists frequently can 
spend only a few minutes testing draftees. 
This is not enough time for a thorough 
examination, and the doctor often has to 
make a snap judgment which may not 
properly take into consideration a draftee’s 
nervousness and excitement. Thus, many 
are unfairly classified as deficient who, 
while far from brilliant, could pass the 
rclatively simple Army tests under more 
favorable conditions. 


Carrier Fleets? 


Detailed plans calling for almost un- 
believably fast mass production of small 
aircraft carriers are now being considered 
in Washington. Submitted by an experi- 
enced shipbuilding group, the plans call 
for production of two carrier types at. the 
rate of twenty a month, beginning not 
later than Jan. 1. One of these ships would 
carry 27 planes, the other 36, and it is 
claimed that even the larger ones could 
be built in less time than it takes to con- 


(No part of this or the next paye may be reproduced without written permission) 


vert a C-3 cargo ship into a carrier. 
After brief study, the plans were turned 
down by the Navy, but they are now 
receiving serious consideration by top ci- 
vilian officials in the government. _ 
Trivia 

Secretary Ickes, much-badgered pro- 
ponent of last year’s abortive gas ration- 
ing, says he speaks as “a singed cat” in 
endorsing nationwide gas rationing now 
. . . The Treasury procurement division 
has just bought 80,000 sets of false teeth 
for Lend-Lease distribution . . . The Su- 
preme Court’s failure to complete its work 
by June caused more than one Washing- 
ton wag to quip: “We need some old 
blood back on the court” .. . The USO 
is perplexed about entertaining and fur- 
nishing escorts for WAACs. 


Trends Abroad 


ke may be censored when it happens, 
but I] Duce is all set to launch another 
large-scale purge of the Fascist party . . 
Since the Nazis have tightened their coast 
patrol, making it much more difficult to 
escape to England, hundreds of. young 
Norwegians have made their way north to 
join the Russians . . . Moves are under 
way to broaden the New Zealand Cabinet 
and bring in the Nationalist opposition 
. .. The British haven’t yet been able to 
discern Hitler’s defensive plans against the 
RAF’s mass raids but realize it may again 
bring serious Nazi consideration of an at 
tempt to invade Britain . . . The Canadian 
Parliament, which still has the budget and 
conscription to wrestle with, may sit all 
summer. 





Stilpnagel Sextet 


It’s no wonder war-news readers have 
been confused about Nazi General Stiilp- 
nagel. One day he’s reported in Paris, the 
next on the Russian front. Actually, best 
evidence is that there are no fewer than 
six Stiilpnagels in the German Army— 
all cousins. And to make it all the more 
confusing, two of them have been com. 
manders of the army of occupation in 
France. Gen. Heinrich Ernst von Stiilp- 
nagel succeeded Gen. Hans Otto von 
Stiilpnagel in the Paris post. 


Nazi Strategy 


Everything may well change, but best 
diplomatic sources say the Nazi Middle 
East plans currently add up this way: 
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Turkey faces invasion only if and when a 
Nazi Caucasus attack should prove a 
failure. If Russian resistance should col- 
lapse (and that’s considered highly un- 
likely), Turkey could, of course, be ignored. 
But, if the Red Army is still holding in 
mid-August, Ankara would be served with 


an ultimatum demanding passage for Ger- © 


man troops and attacked if the demand 
were not met. Basically, the Nazi grand 
strategy is to reach the Indian Ocean 
which would give them oil and possibly 
a juncture with Japan this year, either 
through Iran or by driving the British out 
of Syria and Egypt. Military experts put 
their chances of success at probably less 
than 50-50. 


Laval Tripped 


The Nazis have tripped Pierre Laval in 
an attempted double-cross—an effort to 
reach an agreement with Spain to protect 
French and Spanish African colonies from 
the Axis. Immediately after taking power, 
Laval began quiet soundings in Madrid 
looking toward an understanding with 
Spain to limit Axis wartime use of the 
colonies and to guard them against parti- 
tion after the war. Franco is believed to 
have approved of the idea, but not pro. 
German Foreign Minister Serrano Suier, 
who’s credited with tipping off Berlin and 
quashing the proposed deal. This is one 
reason why Laval is now in such disfavor 
with the Nazis. 


Foreign Notes 


American correspondents back on the 
Drottningholm have atrocity stories almost 
too horrible to be believed, such as the 
mass execution of more than 1,000 people 
in Silesia by Nazi “race extermination” 


units and Bulgarian “crucifixion” killings 


on the Greek frontier . . . Confusion note: 
Sweden calls its new dive bomber the B-17, 
the same designation given the U.S. Fly- 
ing Fortress . . . Because of the textile 
shortage, German newspapers are urging 
the use of “patriotic” handkerchiefs made 
from remnants of old shirts and dresses 
. . . The Jap Air Force distinguishes be- 
tween kinds of hara-kiri: A pilot blowing 
up his own plane commits “jibaku”; a 
crew that sacrifices itself performing a 
military mission is said to commit “sep- 
puku.” 





Production Publicity 


There’s a backstage disagreement in 
Washington over publication of U.S. pro- 
duction figures. Donald Nelson feels that 
the figures are now so extraordinary that 
publication would be a psychological weap- 
on against the enemy. The Navy is will- 
ing to have them published, but the Army 
is balking. Coincidentally, a similar situa- 
tion exists in Britain. Civilians in the Brit- 
ish Government believe their production is 





certainly respectable enough to be broad- 
cast, but the military is opposed to the 
release of figures. 


Patrol-Boat Program 


The Navy is getting ready to announce 
a new program calling for construction of 
several thousand anti-submarine patrol 
boats. Designed principally for short-range 
duty, the craft will be about 30 feet long. 
will carry depth charges and machine guns. 
It is proposed to turn out two to three 
thousand of them a month in Eastern Sea- 
board yards. The necessary legislation is 
already being considered by Congress. 
These ships, supplemented by the longer- 
range and larger PC boats, are expected to 
be the answer to the submarine menace off 
the Atlantic Coast. 


Management Committee Success 


After getting off to an uncertain start. 
it’s now generally admitted that Nelson’s 
labor-management committees are working 
out even better than had been expected. 
Manufacturers testify that fears of labo 
using the committees to encroach on man- 
agement’s functions have proved largely 
groundless and, in a great many cases. 
strained labor-management relations have 
been improved. Finally, the committees 
have been prolific of ideas for speeding 
up production and increasing plant safety. 
In the first few months, they have sub- 
mitted no less than 200 worth-while sug- 
gestions to the WPB. 


Radio-Repair Threat 


Though not generally realized, repair 
and replacement parts for civilian radios 
are already getting scarce. The metals 
shortage has forced many replacement 
manufacturers to suspend all but Army 
production, and civilian tube manufacture 
will be halted by the WPB’s copper order. 
Radio trade circles claim that in 90 days 
stocks of many essential items will be ex- 
hausted, and that within six months radio 
repairs will be all but impossible to obtain 
—unless the WPB releases the “infinites- 
imal” amount of critical materials needed 
to keep one civilian set per family going. 
The WPB is considering a plan to permit 
limited manufacture of parts and tubes. 
but will probably delay action until it gets 
figures on the over-all inventory of these 
articles. 


Business Footnotes 


Rubber-from-grain-alcohol advocates 
make no secret of their intention to invade 
the postwar fuel field with alcohol-gasoline 
mixtures, already successfully used by Nazi 
planes . . . Incidentally, government of- 
ficials are concerned over the failure of 
aviation gasoline production to keep 
abreast of commitments . . . The Wage and 
Hour Administration is sending out ques- 
tionnaires to company employes at their 






NEWSWERK 


homes to check on whether their firms pa 
them for overtime work. . . Many leae? 
companies are now helping overburdened 
railroads avoid week-end traffic jams by 
starting employes’ vacations in the middle 
of the week. 





Press Notes 





Mj. Gen. John Hay Beith, British 
author (under the name Ian Hay) of the 
last war’s best-selling “The First Hun. 
dred Thousand,” is working in New York 
on a book tentatively titled “American 
Diary 1941-42.” He will return to Lon. 
don soon . . . Late this summer Simon & 
Schuster will publish “How War Came. 
American White Paper from Sedan to 
Pearl Harbor,” an authoritative report | 
of U.S. foreign policy by Forrest Davis “ 
free-lance writer, and Ernest K. Lind 
ley, chief of NEWSWEEK’s Washington 
bureau . . . The post office is moving to 
ban “College Humor,” the virtually un 
recognizable remnant of the onetime col.’ 
legiate bible, on charges of obscenity. : 




























Bahaman Blushes 


This prize story of how Nassau’s de 
fenses came a cropper during two recent 
test blackouts has just reached this coun. 
try. During the blackouts, a group of “in: | 
vaders” was to land secretly from the sea’ 
and attempt to capture the Duke of Wind. | 
sor. At the time of the first test, only the. 
police chief’s car had a set of green black: 
out headlight lenses. When the invade 
landed, they seized a car, painted the. 
headlights green, and drove unchallenged ” 
through heavily guarded gates up to the | 
governor’s mansion, where they captured — 
the duke. The second test went no better | 
This time the invaders learned their orig — 
inal plans were known, so they switched 
strategy and were at the mansion ready 
capture the duke when the first warni 
whistle blew. Defense measures have bee 
strengthened. 


Movie Lines 


Following the wartime upswing in 
ligious sentiment, film producers are ready- | 
ing such stories as “The Robe,” Lloyd * 
Douglas’ life of Jesus; Franz Werfel’s “The 
Song of Bernadette ”;A. J. Cronin’s “Keys 
of the Kingdom,” and Bruce Marshall's 
“Father Malachy’s Miracle” . . . With the 
Marblehead’s executive officer as technical 
adviser, Paramount is making a film based 
on the U.S. light cruiser’s dramatic odys- 
sey .. . Through Hollywood camera trick- 
ery, Joe E. Brown and Judy Canova will 
each play triplets in Republic’s “Lazy- 
bones” . . . To bring war home to a psy- 


chologically unprepared public, Mexico 
has rushed out movie shorts showing sur- 
vivors of ship sinkings, coupled with pa- 
triotic appeals built around Mexico’s na- | 
tional heroes. 
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To the United States Navy and to the Nation, we 
of American Blower pledge the unstinted devotion 
of our experience, our ability, our effort. Whether 
destined for use on the battle lines, or to equip 
other essential industries for production of vital 
material — the products of our efforts, we pledge, 
will continue to measure up to the standard of 
excellence that is worthy of the commendation, 
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“Well Done.” We are proud of the privilege of 
working under the Navy “E” burgee— proud to 
wear the insignia conferred on us. By our progress 
in production, we shall continue to demonstrate 


- our patriotism and determination to win. We are 


mindful of our responsibilities. We are working, 
and shall continue to work for Victory! 


,AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


CORPORATION, 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, 
Division of AMERICAN Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 


MICHIGAN 
ONTARIO 


DETROIT, 


LTD., WINDSOR, 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 





Rasiomne iv now recognized as one of the 
year’s hottest political potatoes. As a re- 
sult, the OPA will move cautiously and ex- 
plain each step in its program fully, at 
least until the election. 


CoNGREss, irked by public outcries and its 
general ineffectuality in the war program, 
is inclined to make Leon Henderson its 
whipping boy. There’s cloakroom talk of 
splitting the rationing and price functions 
of OPA and setting up a new agency to 
handle rationing. 


GUESSING GAMEs in the capital: which are 
the fifteen items OPA people say must 
soon be rationed? These guesses are as 
good as any: coffee, shoes, woolen suits 
and coats (maybe blankets) , some canned 
vegetables (tomatoes and peas), canned 
fish, pork, lard, cooking oils, bicycles, and 
light heating oil in addition to the already 
rationed sugar, tires, automobiles. and 
gasoline. 





Nationwide GAS RATIONING, as a means 
to conserve rubber, is a good bet despite 
the tempest it stirred up last week The 
earliest date probably is July 15. 


THERE'S NO QUESTION of the need to save 
rubber. The question is whether the public 
can be made to accept gas rationing as a 
solution. The alternative is a voluntary 
rubber conservation plan—and there would 
be little hope of that succeeding if the 
seriousness of the situation were not drilled 
into the public — 








THE PRESIDENTS ADVISERS are virtually 
unanimous in urging nationwide gas ra- 
tioning. But first, they want clarifying 
statements to end the present muddle. 
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Tue price-ceiLinc program will not be 
seriously threatened by Congressional balk- 
ing at its subsidy provisions. Congress is 
expected to be brought around by the 
realization that lack of subsidies will 
squeeze businessman constituents, who'll 
turn on the heat 





TRANSPORT SUBSIDIES, to cover increased 
costs of hauling oil by rail instead of sea, 
are slated. Oil companies estimate they are 
losing $600,000 a day on Eastern Seaboard 
shipments. 





Tue TRaNsporTATION situation is becom- 
ing tighter by the day. Nevertheless, ration- 
ing of both freight and passenger space will 





be held off as long as possible because of 
the forbidding scope of the job. Look for 
the government to clamp down in other 
ways first. 

DUPLICATING SERVICES face hard-boiled 
elimination. Longer trains and _ heavier 
loading are: in prospect. 





CROSS-HAUL BANS probably will be imposed 
to prevent such things as the shipment of 
California oranges to the East Coast while 
Florida oranges are in season. That means 
a major revision of markets. 





ANTI-INFLATION FORCES are reorganizing 
their bogged-down campaign for withhold- 
ing taxes and for farm-price reform. 





THE MANPOWER COMMISSION has sent the 
President a memorandum urging appoint- 
ment of interdepartmental committee on 
wage stabilization. A clean-cut policy is 
necessary to curb both inflation and labor 
pirating, it contends. 





VOLUNTARY PAY RAISES, more and more 
passed out by employers in the tightening 
labor market, are causing concern among 
anti-inflationists. Means are sought to curb 
these as well as union-negotiated increases. 





SALARY-LIMITATION OUTLOOK: Indications 
from Treasury sources are that raises for 
executives up to double the present salaries 
will not be questioned, and that $60,000 
to $65,000 will be looked upon as tops. 





Exxpense-accoUNT TROUBLES are besetting 
executives of some defense plants. Army 
and Navy auditors want to know the names 
and addresses of persons entertained on 
company money, and it’s proving embar- 
rassing. 





CensorsuiP will be a trifle less restrictive 
as the result of a code revision to be is- 
sued about June 15. 


Merats-sHortacGe TALK last week by 
WPB men was actually conservative in 
the light of the true situation. 
STEEL-INGOT ESTIMATES, hitherto unpub- 
lished, indicate that military needs will 
take some 67,000,000 of the year’s ex- 
pected output of 88,000,000 tons. This 
leaves only 21,000,000 tons for civilian 
uses, not 36,000,000 as figured earlier. 


STOCKPILING of materials is being acceler- 
ated by the Board of Economic Warfare. 
More buying abroad, both to keep the Axis 
from getting the products and to provide a 
backlog for our own use, is in prospect as 
new economic missions are dispatched 
abroad. But shipping shortages are ham- 








<< 


pering movement of materials from South 
America. 
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Nationa INCOME estimates, once placed 
by government economists at $200,000,- 
000,000 if the war is prolonged and a new 
construction program is necessary, are now 
being scaled down by more conservative 
official observers. They put tie ceiling 
around $130,000,000,000 


THIS YEAR'S figure is expected to reach 
$115,000,000,000. 


Tue conversion pouicy of the WPB dur. 
ing the present crisis period is to force the 
fullest use of peacetime machinery for war 


products. Only in rare instances is new ma- 
chinery authorized. 





SMALL-BUSINESS PROSPECTS are thus not 
good for the near future. Although the new 
Small War Plants Corp. will have $150, 
000,000 loan money to help conversion, 
little of this can be spent on the new ma- 
chinery necessary to convert unless the 
policy is changed. 

SOME HELP will be provided by a new WPB 
program of reallocating contracts. Under 
this, big companies are being asked to farm 
out to smaller, less precise plants “easy 
work” not requiring the precision of their 
own machines. 





A NEW SUBCONTRACTING PLAN-—it’s called 
“110”—will be tried out soon by the WPB 
in the Boston area. It’s somewhat similar 
to the Stanley Plan, now under trial in 
Chicago vicinity, but the machinery classi- 
fications in its catalogue are broken down 
into only 110 instead of more than a thou- 
sand classes. 





Tue tax BILL may not be enacted until 
late fall, possibly after the election. About 
the only sure thing now is this: Individuals 
can figure on paying approximately twice 
as much on this year’s income as on last 
year’s. 





HOUSE COMMITTEE men are trying to ma- 
neuver the Treasury into saying it would 
rather have a sales tax than come out some 
$2,000,000,000 short of the $8,700,000,000 
goal. But the Treasury is prepared to in- 
sist on the full amount without a sales tax. 
STILL UNDECIDED by the committeemen, 
however, is the type of sales tax they’d 


impose—on manufacturers, wholesalers, or 
retailers. 








A campaicn for maximum utilization of 
used equipment—typewriters, power shov- 
els, desks, etc.—is in the works and will 
break soon. 























Practically Every American Aircraft 
| Engine Has Many Parts Designed by 











EARS ago Bohn non-ferrous re- 

search. developed new, vastly 
improved, and more economical 
aluminum and magnesium parts 
which are widely used throughout 
the entire aircraft industry. 


Another advanced refinement is 
Bohn precision-made engine bear- 
ings, which are standard equipment 
on practically every airplane. 


Right now the entire Bohn resources 
and man power are shoulder to 
shoulder with Uncle Sam. The ex- 





tensive Bohn research on aluminum 
and magnesium products, so 
necessary for the war production 
program, will prove of tremendous 
value in solving many of tomor- 
row’s manufacturing and merchan- 
dising problems. 


More and more this organization is 
regarded as headquarters for mod- 
ern aluminum and magnesium de- 
velopments. Remember the name 
Bohn. Some day it may be most 
helpful to you. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Designers and Fabricators 
ALUMINUM @ MAGNESIUM e@ BRASS & BRONZE e AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 














FAMOUS LIFE LINES 


THE PIPE ‘LINES OF IRAN, life 

lines of fuel supply for the Middle 

and Far Eastern forces of the 

United Nations, are patrolled day 

and night by Indian riflemen of 
the British Imperial Forces. 





Internationa: 


TRENGTH and light weight — these are the qualities 
S which day by day are turning up dozens of new 
mechanical and structural applications of Bundy Tub- 
ing for war production. 


Antennae, spacer and structural tubing for various 
types of radios; conduit tubing for tanks and trailers; 
stabilizer tubing for ground flares and shade rib sup- 
ports for parachute flares; parachute rip cord grips; vent 
tubes for expeditionary gas cans; structural tubing for 
military lamps of every type—these are but a few of the 
hundreds of mechanical applications for Bundy Tubing. 


And, of course, as war production grows, so grow the 


BUNDY 


ROAM APLOMB E 







ENGINEERED TO 





“LIGHTNING” STREAKS AT .WELL 
OVER 400 M.P.H.! And many of the 
life lines of U. S. warplanes—primer 
tubes for engines, control tubes and 
air-bleeder tubes for propellers, car- 
buretor compensator tubing—are by Bundy. 


Ruay Arnold 


uses for Bundy Tubing in every type of automotive 
and refrigeration application for the armed forces, 
These two industries long ago accepted Bundy as 
standard for strength, for ductility and for resistance 
to vibration fatigue. Wherever automotive and refriger- 
ation products go in the service of the armed forces of 
our country, there you will find Bundy Tubing. 


If your war contract requires tubing anywhere near 
Bundy’s range of sizes— whether the application is 
mechanical or for carrying fuel, lubricants or refriger- 
ants— you should have the complete Bundy story. 
Write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUBING 


YOUR 





EXPECTATIONS 
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BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 7," 0. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 


BUNDY ELECTRICWELD stcel 
. tubing. Single-walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Also fur- 
nished tin-coated outside if 
desired. Available in sizes up 
to and including %" O. D. 


BUNDY ‘‘TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ MONEL 
tubing. Double-walled, rolled from two 
strips, joints opposite, welded into a solid 
wall. Available in all Monel, Monel inside 
—steel outside, and Monel outside — steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 54"0. D. 
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¢ A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY °* 








Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


June 15, 1942 
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* FIGHTING FRONTS > 


_ Jap Shellacking Thrills U. S. 
After 6 Months of Glum News 


Land Fighting on Many Fronts 
and RAF’s Continued Assaults 
Also Cheer the Allies 


It seemed almost too good to be true 
that Japan’s greatest defeat should fall 
exactly six months after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Yet that was what hap- 
. pened. The Japanese Navy returned to the 
scene of the original crime—or tried to— 
and on June 7 was caught by American air 
and naval forces off Midway Island. In 


what was apparently the most decisive sea 
action of the war to date, the Japanese 
were struck a punishing blow and sent 
reeling back across the broad reaches of 
the Pacific. 

The period between Dec. 7 and June 7 
has seemed like much more than six 
months to most Americans. So much hap- 
pened all over the world. There was the 
sickening series of reverses in the Far East 
—the fall of Singapore, the Netherlands 
Indies, the Philippines, Burma. There was 
the stalemate in Europe, the obvious pre- 
parations of the Axis for an all-out of- 


American sea and air power was flung against the Japanese in the Pacific 














fensive. There was the prospect of years of 
war. 

The repulse of the Japanese marked a 
turning point in this drear epoch, al- 
though the United Nations may yet face 
defeats as bad as any in the past. But 
for the present in the Far East the Japa- 
nese have been stopped short of the 
borders of Australia and Burma and their 
transpacific thrusts halted. Only in China 
is the situation still deteriorating for the 
Allies. 

In Europe the same week that brought 
the Midway battle saw the beginning of 
the greatest assault in the history of aerial 
warfare. With a destructive force obviously 
far greater than the Germans thought it 
had, the RAF pounded the cities of the 
Reich. The British claimed that the 1,000- 
plane-a-night pace was only a starter and 
the United States Army Air Forces moved 
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to join in the attacks. In Libya both Amer- 
ican planes and tanks helped the British 
resist an all-out Axis offensive. 

In Russia, the Germans launched an at- 
tack on Sevastopol,.but along the rest of 
the front the two great armies waited 
poised for further battles. Yet the Rus- 
sians had managed to disrupt one Nazi 
offensive already and the others had to 
be planned in face of the possibility of a 
far greater Allied diversion—the opening 
of a second front by the British and Amer- 
icans. Lord Louis Mountbatten, British 
Commando chief, visited Washington for 
consultations. The British radio warned 
inhabitants of the French Coast to evacu- 
ate if they wanted to escape the “coming 
military operations.” All this could have 
been part of the war of nerves. But it 
forced the Germans to take precautions 
against the day when the threats might 
materialize. 


Midway 


The area where the United States and 
Japanese naval forces met covered thou- 
sands of miles of the Pacific. The North 
Sea could be lost in that vast expanse of 
water. This factor of great distances, plus 
the effect of air power, gave last week’s 
battle a stroggling and curiously vague 
character. It bore practically no resem- 
blance to Jutland, the last great sea con- 
flict, where ships fought in line of battle. 

The first move came late in May when 
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the Japanese Fleet sailed out on its venture. GILBERT“? 

The objective was obviously the occupa- ISLANDS — 

tion of key Pacific bases from where fur- 

ther thrusts against the United States 

could be made. “, S40 
The United States Navy knew that the NEW ‘ 

Japanese Fleet was on the move. Its So HEBRIDES F135) 

methods of ascertaining this were many ‘ ISLANDS 





and secret. But one scheme, which was 
revealed by Admiral Ernest J. King, the 
Commander-in-Chief, involved the simple 
process of finding out where the Japanese 
Fleet wasn’t. American submarines scat 
tered all over the Far East sent back 
this data and thus the field of possible 
Japanese operations was greatly narrowed 
down. American reconnaissance, so sadly 
lacking last December, functioned perfect- 
ly. Admiral King said the Japanese knew Japan's three-pronged Pacific drive: Out of the central thrust at Midway ... o- 
the area 500 miles around Midway was 

scouted, and he intimated that it extended 


much further—which Japan did not know. Army, Navy and Marine, attacked the in- torpedo plane, he swooped upon a force of bbs 

The Japanese first revealed their actual vaders. Upon the little yellow Japanese three carriers—two of them of the 26,000- bu 
presence on June 3. A squadron of fighters _ sailors, so confident of protection by their ton Kaga class—spread over ten miles and 
and bombers, launched from a carrier, at- _carrier-based planes, disillusionment rained screened by a swarm of cruisers and ch 
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tacked Dutch Harbor, the most important from the sky in the shape of bombs and _ destroyers. In a hail of gunfire, he flung his bo 
naval installation in the Aleutian Islands. torpedoes. All units suffered. Three battle- torpedo at one carrier and swung over her Sr 
The public was excited but the Navy kept _ ships, four to six cruisers, and three trans- stern. Then a bullet from a Zero fighter ma 
its head cool and its powder dry. It was _ ports were damaged, and one destroyer was ripped through his rudder controls and lo 
ready for the next blow. sunk. But the toll in aircraft carriers was seared his leg; another lodged in his arm. = 
That blow fell the following day. Japa- worst: two or three sunk and one or two Gay pancaked on the sea, and as the plane o] 
nese planes launched a heavy assault on badly damaged. Ensign G. H. Gay of sank with his gunner and radioman, he Pi 
Midway Island, lying 1,150 miles to the Houston, Texas, told a remarkable story of grabbed a deflated life-raft and a seat “ 
northwest of Pearl Harbor at the end of a one engagement with the Jap hornets’ cushion. The raft kept him afloat. He hid ” 
string of coral atolls. nests. under the cushion lest Jap planes overhead " 
Suddenly scores of American planes, Gay’s was-a “fish-eye” view. Pilot of a spot him and/strafe him. Peering over the 
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the 25-year-old ensign inflated his raft from 
bottle and _ climbed 
aboard. In the darkness he was awakened 
by three tremendous explosions, which he 
guessed were demolition charges set aboard 
the carriers. In the morning a Navy patrol 
plane picked him up, and as he flew away 
he saw the sea littered with debris. Gay 
said at least one Kaga-class carrier had been 
destroyed, and that the other of that class, 
plus a smaller carrier, were so badly gutted 
that they too probably went down. 

For such gains America’s price was a 


smo Ss Sg . 
| he 
NDS SOCIETY : 
ISLANDS qT H E G REAT ae 
Meomantaanet * 
Ww 
LAND 
... the greatest naval battle of the war developed 
yf waves, he saw one of the Kaga carriers 
)- burning fiercely. a carbon dioxide 
d Twenty minutes later, Gay felt like 
d cheering as a squadron of American dive- 
's bombers blasted the other two carriers. 
r Smoke and flame poured from their decks 
rc and sides. Jap planes circled overhead “like 
d lost geese,” bereft of a landing place. Gay 
. was amazed as a big Japanese cruiser 
e opened fire on the wounded ships, ap- 
é parently attempting to sink them. Another 
t cruiser came within 500 yards of the raft, 
d and Gay spied white-clad seamen lining the 
d rail, grimly watching the disaster. 


e At nightfall, after ten hours in the water, 








destroyer sunk and a carrier damaged, as 
well as some planes. But when the United 
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States forces finally lost contact with the 
enemy and the Battle of Midway ended, 
other units of both fleets still fought off the 
Aleutian Islands, so-called “weather fac- 
tory of the world,” in fog and rain so heavy 
that only the commanders on the spot 
knew what course the battle was taking. 
The full score had not yet been reckoned. 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Commander 
of the Pacific Fleet, hailed the Midway ac- 
tion as “partially avenging” Pearl Harbor. 
Admiral King refused to consider it as a 
clear-cut victory, but he underlined its 
importance by revealing that the bulk of 
the Japanese Fleet had been engaged. From 
Australia came the most optimistic interpre- 
tation. There the Midway engagement was 
looked upon as so changing the Pacific bal- 
ance of. naval power as to make possible 
plans for an offensive against the Japanese. 


Money to Burn 


It was everybody’s party on Corregidor 
when the job of destroying the island’s 
American and Filipino currency, including 
$100,000,000 of Philippine pesos, was be- 
gun a few days before the surrender to 
Japan. In Melbourne last week Col. Royal 
G. Jenks, one of the last six American 
officers evacuated from the fortress, re- 
ported: “One of the few joys the Corregi- 
dor boys had .was to fulfill a life’s ambi- 
tion—lighting cigarettes with $100 bills.” 





Threat Meets Threat 


During the fall of 1938, a Chinese unit 
raided the headquarters of the 106th Jap- 
anese Infantry Division. In the captured 
files, the Chinese found Field Order No. 
38, marked “strictly confidential” and 
signed by Gen. Junrokuro Matsuura. It 
was just what the Chinese had been look- 
ing for. The order contained: detailed in- 
structions on the use of poisonous gases. 

Chungking rushed copies of Matsuura’s 
order to foreign governments. None pro- 
fessed interest. No attention was paid even 
when the Japanese used five types of 
poison gas to repulse a Chinese attack on 
Ichang last October. 

Last week action was finally taken on 
China’s behalf. Disclosing that the use of 
poison gases by the Japanese had been 
authenticated by American investigators, 
President Roosevelt warned Japan that 
the United States would retaliate “if Japan 
persists in this inhuman form of warfare 
against China or against any other of the 
United Nations.” 

Tokyo at once countered with the 
charge that the United States was seeking 
a pretext to conduct gas warfare, “in a 
last, desperate effort to save itself from de- 
feat, which is imminent.” The Tokyo radio 
also threatened to retaliate for retaliation: 
“Should the United States institute poison- 
gas attacks against the Japanese forces, 
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It Wasn’t Reprisal-The Japs Meant Business 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


The attacks staged by island- 
hungry Japan in Unalaska and Mid- 
way were not a reply to the bombing 
of Japan. That insult will not be 
avenged until America suffers similarly. 
These operations are part of Japan’s 
over-all sea and air strategy, which 
hooks up with her invasion attempts. 
The battle fought near Midway, and 
that in the Coral Sea, are examples of 
this strategy. 

In the latter action, Japan under- 
took to seize a base in the Louisiade 
Archipelago. Her objectives were to 
put Australia under duress and to effect 
another inching-forward movement, the 
ultimate motive being to cut our supply 
lines to Australia. The battle of the 
Coral Sea put a temporary stay to this 
movement. 

At that time it was reported Japan 
might have a considerable force at 
Jaluit in the Marshall Islands. If so, 
it played no part in furthering the ob- 
jectives which led to the Coral Sea 
battle. However, now that the seizure 
of Midway has been attempted, it is 
a fair surmise that the attacking forces 
came from Jaluit—only 350 miles fur- 
ther from Midway than is our strong 
base at Oahu. 

It is also a fair assumption that the 
raids on Unalaska and on Midway were 
a part of the same movement, though 
the former probably was initiated from 
Japan. One of the motives of the 
Unalaska attack was to create a diver- 
sionary movement of our sea forces 
there, while the main blow was struck 
at Midway. The timing of the two at- 
tacks, that on Unalaska preceding that 
on Midway by a day, was too perfect 
for anyone to think otherwise. Also, 
the forces involved and the opera- 
tions conducted strengthen this con- 
clusion. : 

The small number of planes used 
against Dutch Harbor and the presence 
of fighters among them presupposes that 
the attack was made from a small 
carrier within 500 miles of that base, 
which would locate the ship somewhere 
to the westward of Kiska. The timing 
of the two attacks, six hours apart, 
would permit the same flight to attack, 
return to the carrier, refuel, and re- 
appear over Dutch Harbor. By these 
tactics the Japanese might have created 
an impression that a stronger force was 
present than really was, thus helping 


_——. 


the main attack to be launched later 
at Midway. 

Had Unalaska been the main objec- 
tive, hostile planes would have attacked, 
wave upon wave, with no appreciable 
interval between blows. 

However, there was another motive 
back of the attack on Dutch Harbor. 
Japanese planes were to size up the 
situation there. If capture of Unalaska 
were possible, this would naturally put 
the Aleutian Islands west of it and the 
rich seal rookeries on the Pribilofs, under 
Japanese influence. It might also dis- 
rupt any movement of our planes to 
Siberia in case Japan attacked Russia. 

Further, capture of Unalaska would 
be a magnificent steppingstone from 
which to launchvan air drive against 
America, The entire Puget Sound area, 
distant about 1,700 miles, with its many 
cities and great naval base at Bremer- 
ton, would then be within the attack 
area of both hostile planes and sub- 
marines. And fog, almost constant dur- 
ing the summer months, would serve as 
a screen to cover carrier operations. 
But Midway was the real objective. 
That was indicated by the presence of 
strong fleet units and transports in this 
engagement, and it was the first time 
since the attack on the Philippines 
that Japanese battleships were reported 
as contacting our forces. 


Midway would be important to the 
Japanese, for it lies between Oahu and 
Wake Island—the recapture of which, 
incidentally, would put us that much 
nearer to Tokyo. The capture and re- 
tention of Midway would put Japan in 
a position to stretch her influence along 
the string of little islands between Oahu 
and Midway, and she would be well 
placed for continuous attacks on the 
supply line from the West Coast to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Furthermore, she 
would be in position to assist in cover- 
ing any extensive military movement 
coming from Japan or the Marshall 
Islands which might have any of the 
Hawaiian Islands as an objective. 

If Unalaska and Midway fell, the 
Japanese would have taken a long step 
forward toward control of the North 
Pacific west of the Hawaiian Islands. 
That is why the two recent attacks 
have such future potentiality, and why 
the defense of these two positions is 
so important. 








Uncle Sam’s boys will be given a smell of 
their du Pont gas, which the Japanese cap- 
tured at Guam.” 


{| Retaliation also was a menace for one 
day in Libya. There, the Nazis announced 
they would match an alleged British order 
denying German prisoners food, drink, and 
sleep until they had been questioned by 
intelligence officers. When the British de- 
clared that such an order was “contrary to 
our method of waging war,” the Nazis 
countermanded their threat of reprisal, 





H. M.S. Pepperpot 


Welders and drillers worked hard in an 
Eastern United States port last week, 
clamping steel bandages on the thousand 
wounds of a bombed British cruiser. In 
the Admiralty records, the ship was listed 
as H.M.S. Penelope, 5,270 tons. But its 
crew used other names. Some called it 
“H.M.S. Pepperpot,” for the holes in its 
sides. Others christened it “H.M.S. Por- 
cupine,” for the wooden pegs driven into 
the holes. ; 

In a New York hotel, Capt. Angus 
Nicholl, a red-faced Britisher, told of the 
cruiser’s saga. For two weeks, the vessel 
had lain in a dock in Malta, after escort- 
ing a convoy to the island fortress. During 
this fortnight, 1,000 German planes came 
over—sometimes as often as seven times a 
day—to bomb the immobile target. 

During the cruiser’s stay at the island, 
its eight 4-inch anti-aircraft guns shot 
5,000 rounds. Smaller weapons fired 75,000 
rounds. Eventually, the guns began to 
wear out, and an officer was killed when 
a shell exploded prematurely. 

On April 7, the skipper himself “picked 
up a bit of a splinter.” The doctors told 
him to go to a hospital. He ignored the ad- 
vice and returned to his ship, determined 
to get out of Malta. The following day the 
Penelope sailed for Gibraltar. 

There the guns were changed. Then the 
cruiser started on a “quite uneventful” 
voyage across the Atlantic. The captain 
was asked how it felt to be bombed. He 
replied: “It really isn’t so bad being 
bombed at sea, you know. You can twist 
and turn and wriggle. When a plane dives, 
you change course. Of course, your dignity 
is rather hurt if you are hit at sea.” 





Onslaught on Crimea 


For 2,400 years, Greeks, Tatars, French- 
men, Turks, Englishmen, and Russians 
have fought and died for the control of a 
strategic bit of land on the southwestern 
tip of the Crimea. 

There was not even a city there until 
Catherine the Great built one in 1783. 
She named it Sevastopol, “The August 
City.” She also erected there a tremendous 
arsenal, one of Europe’s biggest. Sevasto- 
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pol was the chief objective of the British 
and French during the Crimean War, and 
it has always been one of the military 
keys to Southern Russia and the Black 
Sea. 

Under Soviet rule the arsenal was re- 
built and expanded. Great docks, machine 
shops, and fuel depots were erected. A 
testing ground was established for sub- 
marines. So important did the naval base 
become that foreign vessels were forbid- 
den to enter the harbor unless they carried 
supplies for the Russian Government. 

Unlike many other Crimean cities, Se- 
vastopol laid no claim to beauty. Its white- 
washed buildings were low and simple. Its 
streets were paved with cobblestones and 
dusty. From the chimneys of its arsenal, 
black smoke spiraled into the blue sky. 
But Sevastopol looked upon a sparkling 
sea, surging upon high chalk cliffs. And 
all along the shore spread well-kept gar- 
dens and white marble palaces, once owned 
by the nobility but converted into work- 
er’s sanatoria by the Reds. 

Six hours after the Nazis invaded Rus- 
sia a year ago, the Luftwaffe paid its 
first destructive visit to Sevastopol. Five 
months later, the German Army rolled 
into the Crimea and laid siege to the city. 
Since then the Nazi forces have been 
steadily pounding the city’s powerful de- 
fenses, and Sevastopol has come to repre- 
sent to the Russians what Malta does to 
the British and what Corregidor does to 
Americans. 

Sevastopol has suffered severely in these 
seven months. Its factories and homes 
have been scarred by explosives. Its popu- 
lation has been driven to nightly refuge 
underground. But the city would not give 
up. Men continued to operate the plants. 
Women and children went into the coun- 
tryside, to cultivate land. Fishermen went 
to sea, to supplement the city’s larder. 
And the Red Fleet brought in transports 
laden with food and ammunition. 

Last week, the Nazis opened an all-out 
drive to capture Sevastopol. Huge guns 
began a ceaseless bombardment of the city, 
and planes began to dump explosives on a 
round-the-clock schedule. German war- 
ships, apparently based on Rumanian 
ports, launched an attack from the sea. 
Waves of infantry came rolling down from 
the Nazi mountain strongholds. The Reds 
claimed they were exacting a terrible toll 
from the invaders, but they did not try to 
conceal the gravity of Sevastopol’s posi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, a seesaw battle continued all 
along the front, with the fiercest fighting 
in Karelia, where Axis reinforcements were 
flung into action after Hitler’s visit to Fin- 
land (see page 34). But American and 
British supplies continued to pour into 
Murmansk and the ice in the White Sea 
finally melted so that Archangel was again 
opened to traffic—giving the Soviets a sec- 
ond supply line in case a German-Finnish 
drive menaces Murmansk. 


Desert Proving Ground 


Mastery of American Tanks 
Decisively Shown in Libya 


“We have fought in tanks from the be- 
ginning of the war, and we have never 
known better tanks. They can take every- 
thing Jerry sends, while their gun power is 
astonishing. They are wizards. Give us 
more and North Africa is ours.” 

That was what a grimy, hot, tired mem- 
ber of a British tank crew in Libya said 
last week, and he was talking about Amer- 
ican medium tanks. In the blazing heat of 
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the desert summer, on the terrible rock 
and sand surface of the desert terrain, the 
machines from Detroit and Schenectady 
had triumphantly proved themselves. With 
squadrons of M-3s the British broke up 
the most ambitious offensive ever staged 
by Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, com- 
mander of the German Afrika Korps. And 
with their “wizards,” they turned the Axis 
drive into one of the most tremendous bat- 
tles of the war in North Africa. 


Plan 


How the first phase of that battle de- 
veloped was told by Gen. Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, British commander-in-chief, 








Acme 


Realism: This happened in Australia—but not in the war. During landing 
maneuvers, a boat loaded with Australian soldiers accidentally set off an explo- 
sive charge. The soldiers were hurled into the air on an 80-foot waterspout. 
Some were still in a sitting position, and the rifle of the one on the left has 
broken in two. The photographer happened to snap the picture at the moment 


of the explosion. The boat was demolished, but no one was filled. 
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These American medium tanks, photographed last week 
at forward headquarters in Libya, proved more .. . 


in his June 2 communiqué which Prime 
Minister Churchill read the same day in 
the House of Commons. 

Auchinleck said that Rommel set out to 
do three things: (1) capture Bir Hacheim, 
a job he left to the Twentieth Italian 
Mobile Corps, comprising the 132nd Ariete 
Armored Division and the 101st Trieste 
Motorized Division; (2) send the German 
Afrika Korps, consisting of the 15th and 
21st Armored Divisions, in a drive south- 
ward around Bir Hacheim and then north- 
ward to the coast, to be followed closely by 
the Italians and the German 90th Light 
Division; (3) attack in strength the British 
positions between coastal E] Gazala and 
the Capuzzo Road. 

But from the start, Auchinleck revealed, 
things went wrong for Rommel. Thouzh 
the Afrika Korps, swept around Bir Ha- 
cheim and overwhelmed by “sheer weight 
of metal” a group of the Third Indian 
Motor Brigade, the drive was quickly 
slowed when the attackers met the First 
and Seventh British Armored Divisions. 
Some Nazi units, however, broke through 
toward the coast but ran into fierce opposi- 
tion from the First South African and 50th 
British Divisions. At the same time British 
warships and coastal guns smashed an at- 
tempt to land troops from barges on the 
ccast. 

Meanwhile, the Italians, beaten off by 
the Free French defenders of Bir Hacheim, 
joined the Germans on the main battle- 
field. But Auchinleck reported: “Our 
troops gave the enemy no rest and, find- 
ing himself running short of supplies and 
water, he had to make gaps in our mine 
fields, one along a general line on the Ca- 
puzzo Road and another 10 miles to the 
south.” 

In these first two phases (see maps, 
page 23), Auchinleck estimated British 
ground units cost the Axis 260 tanks cap- 
tured or destroyed. In addition, the RAF 
knocked out more than 1,000 Axis tanks, 
armored cars, and transports. 

Rommel’s basic plan of driving rapidly 


on Tobruk was thus upset. But the marshal . 


started a new maneuver aimed at clearing 
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out British troops in the zone between the 
mine-field gaps. Six months earlier, in the 
Tobruk area, Roramel had undertaken a 
similar task in seeking to dislodge a British 
brigade. What this sort of battle looks 
like was described last week by Harold 
Denny, New York Times correspondent 
who was captured by the Germans in 
that action (see page 56). 

Rommel, Denny said, “habitually at- 
tacks from the east in the morning, to have 
the sun in his enemy’s eyes, and from the 
west in the afternoon.” Denny told how he 
and the British dimly saw “lines of tanks 
moving like ships at sea, flashing fire 
through the dust clouds . . . As nearly as 
we could see, they were deployed in a line 
at intervals of about 20 yards. Behind 
them was artillery, including 75-millimeter 
field guns and 105-millimeter howitzers. 
Behind them also lay the infantry, who 
had arrived in carrier cars, waiting to come 
in and mop up after the tanks and artillery 
had crushed the British opposition.” 

That job, Denny said, the tanks and 
artillery quickly accomplished. And the 
correspondent then told how Rommel, 
when visiting prison camps afterward, 
boastfully upbraided the captured British 
leaders. To one brigadier he said: “What 
difference does it make if you have two 
tanks to my one when you spread them 
out and let me smash them in detail? You 
presented me three brigades in succession.” 

In the third phase of last week’s battle 
Rommel showed all his old skill. The main 
action took place in the area between the 
two Axis gaps in the British mine field and 
a zone where this funneled out eastward 
toward the British-held Knightsbridge 
crossroads. Scorching winds blew over the 
desert, lifting up clouds of swirling, chok- 
ing dust. This battlefield the British named 
“The Cauldron.” 

The fighting there was graphically re- 
counted by Richard Mowrer, Chicago 
Daily News correspondent: ‘“Tankmen 
are stripped to the waist. Tank sides are 
almost too hot te touch .. . Shells, which 
must be grabbed and shoved into tank 
guns, are almost too hot to handle. The 
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... than a match for German models like the one above. 
Its still blazing turret was blown off by a direct hit 


cramped interiors of the ironclads stink 
with cordite fumes mingled with the per- 
spiration of the men . . . Everywhere and 
always there is dust—blinding, choking, 
and everlasting . . . When the grimy, ex- 
hausted men, whose tanks have not been 
knocked out, climb out into the open, they 
look like devils out of the pit.” 

As the tank fleets battled, British ar- 
tillerymen firing 25-pounder field guns and 
the new heavy 6-pounder antitank gun 
hammered at the German mine-field gaps 
and flanks. The RAF, dominant in the 
skies, hurled its entire strength for three 
successive days against the Germans in 
the mine field as distant squadrons struck 
at Axis supply bases as far away as Sicily 
and Naples. And the British, sending a 
column southward and behind the Ger- 
man lines, captured an enemy rear base 
at Segnali. 

This week, the battle roared into the 
fourth phase as huge tank forces met in a 
head-on clash in the area of Knights- 
bridge. One correspondent called it “the 
worst fighting British troops have experi- 
enced in the war.” He declared that gun- 
fire shattered the desert air with such con- 
cussion that it produced a _ miniature 
thunderstorm—something unknown in the 
desert at this season. 


Significance 





The salient long-range import of the 
Libyan battle lay in the fact that the 28- 
ton American medium tanks had met the 
full shock of the German armored divi- 
sions and fought it out with the Nazi bat- 
tlewagons tread to tread. It meant that in 
future and bigger engagements with the 
Germans, the Allied armies will be equipped 
with machines at least as good as those pos- 
sessed by the Nazis, judging by the speci- 
fications for German tanks recently given 
in the Infantry Journal. 


In previous desert campaigns, German - 


tanks such as the 22-59, Mark IV, armed 
with a turret-mounted 75-millimeter can- 
non, were able to outgun the more lightly 
armed but speedier British tanks. These 
consisted chiefly of American 13-ton light 
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Signpost of a desert battlefield 


tanks called General Stuarts or “Honeys,” 
and 16-ton British Valentines whose chief 
armament was one 37-millimeter gun. Both 
models corresponded roughly to the Ger- 
man light Mark IIIs. 

But in the American M-3, now in serv- 
ice also in Australia and Russia (NEws- 
WEEK, June 8), the British received a 
weapon that could outfight the Germans. 
Its main armament consists of one 75- and 
one $7-millimeter gun. The former weapon, 
which uses the same shell as the similar 
German Mark IVs gun, is sighted peri- 
scopically and fired electrically from a po- 
sition on the right side of the tank, while 
the smaller gun shoots from a fully ro- 
tating power-driven turret.* And while the 
Mark IV has only two machine guns, one 
model of the M-3—called the General Lee 
by the British—has five such guns, in- 
cluding one in a manually rotated cupola 
atop the turret. Another model, called the 
General Grant, lacks the cupola, thereby 
achieving a lower silhouette. 

The American tanks are also tougher 
and faster than the German Mark IVs. 
Their maximum frontal armor is 214 
inches thick, or slightly thicker than the 
German model’s, and although they are 6 
tons heavier, they have a speed of at least 
25 miles an hour, against the Mark IV’s 
23. For the M-3’s engine—a 400 horse- 
power Wright airplane-type radial—is 
much more powerful than the Mark IV’s 
motor. Moreover, it is air-cooled, which in 
the desert is a decided advantage over Ger- 
man liquid-cooled engines. 

All in all, the American mediums are 
probably as formidable as the German 32- 
ton Mark V “heavy” tanks, which carry 
one 75-millimeter and one 37-millimeter 
gun and three machine guns, and have a 
speed of 31 miles an hour and an en- 
durance of twelve hours. But thus far, 
neither the Mark V nor its big brother, the 
Mark VI, a 35-tonner with a 105-milli- 
meter gun, has made an appearance on the 
Libyan battle front. 





*In the newer M-4, the 75-millimeter gun is 
mounted in the central turret and the $87- 
millimeter gun dispensed with. 
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First phase in Libya: Azis attack 
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Third phase: Mine-field battle 
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Fourth phase: Head-on tank battle 
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Saturation Bombings 


Intricate Task of RAF Bases 
Pointed Up by Raids on Rhine 


Those who survived the night of May 
30 and who on the morrow looked at the 
city were fully aware that they had bade 
farewell forever to their Cologne, because 
the damage is enormous and because an 
integral part of the character and even 
the traditions of the city are gone forever. 


This report on the great British raid on 
Cologne appeared in the K6lnische Zeitung 
of June 3, when it resumed publication 
after a three-day lapse. In the city, it 
added, there were “still smoking ruins” 
with little to be seen but “shattered win- 
dows and walls.” The same story appeared 
in many other grim reports from the Reich, 
including a statement by Reichsmarshal 
Gdring’s Essener Zeitung that every block 
in Cologne had been hit. 

The most detailed evidence of the dam- 
age inflicted on the Rhineland center by 
the British was provided by reconnaissance 
pictures taken by the RAF on June 5. 
These photographs, the Air Ministry said, 
showed that “the great part of the old 
town of Cologne is finished.” Eight square 
miles, or one-twelfth of the entire metro- 
politan and suburban area, had been utter- 
ly destroyed. 

One example of the mauling that in- 
dustrial areas took was shown in the dam- 
age at Ehrenfeld, suburb west of Cologne. 
Here the British listed among damaged 
factories the Vulcan, United German 
Metal, and K. G. Mauser works, all of 
which were turning out steel and arms for 
the Nazi war machine. The pictures also 
showed a square hit on the east end of the ~ 
Hohenzollern railroad bridge, the main 
transportation gate from Western Europe 
into the Reich. But the magnificent Gothic 
cathedral, towering above the city near the 
west bank of the Rhine, escaped serious 
damage. 

That the attack on Cologne, and the 
equally destructive 1,000-plane raid on 
Essen and the Ruhr that followed two days 
later, represented a terrible blow was evi- 
dent by the frantic efforts of the Nazis to 
suppress news of panic and confusion in 
the raided districts. Public travel in these 
areas was banned as reports to neutral 
countries told of stalled communications 
and the use of all available transportation 
for evacuation and relief. Eight days after 
the raid, Swiss sources asserted, one-fifth 
of Cologne’s 756,000 population had been 
evacuated. It was also reported in Switz- 
erland that German shipments of coal— 
much of the Reich’s production comes 
from the Ruhr—to countries such as Italy 
had fallen off sharply. 

Officially, the Germans stuck to their 
line of belittling the power of the British 
raids. Thus, the German radio, which 
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originally had said that only 75 planes 
took part, later increased this figure but 
only to “between 200 and 300.” Colonel 
Gehrt, German radio commentator, dis- 
cussing British claims that the war would 
end by fall if 1,000 bombers could be sent 
over Germany nightly, did not dispute the 
assertion. Instead, he argued that the 
British simply didn’t have the planes. An- 
other line the Nazis took in their propa- 
ganda was to admit that the British raids 
were as heavy as those made by the Luft- 
waffe on Britain and to adjure German 
civilians to show as much courage as the 
British did then. 

Meanwhile, the RAF Bomber Command 
continued to hammer the Reich, although 
on a smaller scale than the Cologne raid. 
Within 24 hours of the June 1 attack, the 
Ruhr received a second pounding, this 
time by an estimated 300 planes. Similar 
fleets of bombers later attacked Bremen 
and Emden. In all these raids the Germans 
admitted heavy damage to buildings and 
residential areas, as well as civilian losses. 

By day huge fleets of fighters and attack 
bombers winged across the Channel in 
dawn-to-dusk sweeps over occupied France 
and the Low Countries. On three separate 
days, more than 1,000 planes took part in 
these forays against shipping, airdromes, 
and other targets. In the eight-day period 
beginning with the Cologne raid, the Brit- 
ish estimated that they had made a total 
of between 6,000 and 7,000 flights in which 
169 planes were lost. This compared with a 
loss of 697 German planes in the first ten 
days of the Battle of Britain during the 
fall of 1940. 


Significance 





The most important single factor re- 
vealed in these huge RAF raids over Ger- 
many was not the number of planes the 
British had available for action. It was 
that the RAF had built up a system capa- 
ble of arranging the take-off of great 
bombers by the thousands and then han- 
dling their return as they straggled back. 
This involved an organization able to han- 
dle this complicated task at maximum 
speed—for the raids the British - have 
staged depend primarily on getting entire 
fleets of planes into the air in a matter 
of minutes. 

“Saturation” bombing, in which the 
planes deliver their attack in a very short 
period of time, has long been advocated by 
Air Marshal Arthur T. Harris. He has al- 
ways contended that scattered and spo- 
radic bombing is useless, in destruction of 
both targets and morale, and that the only 
effective bombing policy is to concentrate 
enough planes and loose enough bombs on 
selected objectives to annihilate them ut- 
terly. Harris took over the Bomber Com- 
mand on Feb. 25, after serving as chief of 
Britain’s air mission in the United States. 
Within six days he put his theories into 
practice when hundreds of bombers on 
March 3 smashed the Renault factory in 











Paris. It was the first time the RAF had 
“saturated” a target with bombs in such a 
short time. And it was a preview of the 
mighty raids that have since been un- 
leashed on the Reich. 

Such terrific concentrations, experience 
has shown, tend to overwhelm and dis- 
organize air defenses. The system makes 
the most of short summer nights. Thus 
Berlin, which is three hours’ flight from 
England, might be heavily attacked during 
seven hours of darkness by sending over 
bombers closely packed together. 

Britain is amply supplied with airfields 
for mass take-offs—it probably has at least 
the 120 airdromes needed to put 3,000 
bombers in the air in one night. So smooth 
is the RAF ground organization that the 
only limitation on the time factor in carry- 


Loading bombs into a massive Stirling bomber: Part of the organization that 
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ing out the attacks is the danger of col. 
lisions when too many planes crowd aboye 
a single target simultaneously. Even in 
mass raids, every bomber has a specified 
target, necessitating about two minutes’ 
“stooging,” the RAF term for cruising 
around before the objective is located. It 
is during this “stooging” period that perils 
of collision are greatest. 

The planning of the raids has been re. 
duced to an almost foolproof process, 
worked out through many months of 
bombings. In the first stages, the key man 
is “Met-—the weather man, who by 9 
o’clock in the morning must have his 
meteorological data charted. Much Brit. 
ish weather information comes from ob- 
servers in neutral Switzerland and Sweden. 
Given the right conditions for the coming 
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night, which ideally should include a full 
or nearly full moon and a clear sky, Harris 
selects the target. In so doing, he takes 
jnto account the military importance of the 
target and the recommendation of the 
Ministry pf Economic Warfare working in 
conjunction with the Soviet High Com- 
mand, since one aim is to strike blows 
where they do most to cripple the Nazi 
campaign in Russia. 

With his target chosen, Harris decides 
on the size of the bombing fleet and the 
length of the raid. He then allots part of 
this bombing period to each Bomber Com- 
mand Group Headquarters. Thus Group 1 
may get the first fifteen minutes, Group 2 
the second quarter-hour, and so on. An 
average group consists of eight stations, 
each having one primary and one secon- 
dary airdrome. The capacity of the sta- 
tions may be gauged from the fact that 
some airdromes can handle up to 30 planes. 

At the various airdromes, first news of 
the night operations reaches the squadron 
commanders in the late morning. The 
fliers at once begin studying weather -and 
topographical and photographic sector 
maps which are brightly colored to facili- 
tate easy reading in a plane’s dim lights. 
By mid-afternoon the bomber crews as- 
semble for the “briefing” period, when 
they discuss the raid and study enlarge- 
ments of the sector maps projected on a 
screen. They also are informed of their 
bomb loads, allotted so that the first 
planes over the target carry a proportion- 
ately larger number of incendiaries to 
light up objectives for following planes. 

The planes take off from blacked-out air- 
dromes over runways dimly illuminated by 
a row of screened flarepots on the left 
borders. Approaching the target at cruising 
“speeds to conserve fuel, they come in 
usually at 10,000 to 15,000 feet—high 
enough to avoid the special 4-pound rapid- 
fire shells which are extremely effective 
against low-flying planes. 

The idea that bombers in the mass raids 
come over their targets in single file one by 
one, at intervals of a few seconds, is false. 
The sole job of each group is to insure that 
all its planes are over the target and away 
in the time allotted to it. After locating 
their targets and dropping their bombs, the 
planes leave for home at top speed. It is 
only then that the home ground crews 
really begin to worry, since bringing the 
hundreds of planes in safely is more diffi- 
cult than getting them away. However, 
even this job has been eased by dispersion 
of the landing fields and expert handling 
by radio telephone. 





China’s Eleventh Hour 


Across the Yangtze River from Chung- 
king, green hills roll into the hazy dis- 
tance. A dirt road, zigzagging from the 
river bank, climbs up one of the hills. It 
runs through a guarded gateway, passes 
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WAR TIDES 





The summer solstice will mark the 
end of the first year of Hitler’s Russian 
“incident.” And as Hitler’s leadership 
now seems to rest upon a battlefield 
victory before the Allied powers reach 
the peak of their strength, a roundup 
of the fronts, potential and active, may 
be helpful in visualizing the manifold 
problems that face the German High 
Command this summer. 

Perhaps the most serious problem 
confronting the Axis is that ever-in- 
creasing threat of an Allied land in- 
vasion somewhere along the coastal line 
of Finland, Norway, Denmark, the Low 
Countries, and France. It will grow 
bigger and bigger with the advance of 
summer. 

In outposting this vast front, Hitler 
knows that control of the Arctic sector 
is vital to the Allies. Therefore, he is 
striking deadly blows by sea, land, and 
air at the supply lane to Murmansk and 
the White Sea. 

Moreover, protection of the entire 
Norwegian Coast is of grave concern 
to him. In addition to being one of the 
Allies’ major objectives to insure de- 
livery of supplies to Russia, it is a 
springboard for an Axis air, sea, and 
land attack on the British Isles. 

Then there are the Low Countries, 
which must be defended. They are not 
so important to the Allies in the initial 
stages of an invasion of the Continent 
but vital to Hitler on account of their 
centered position between France and 
Norway and the advantages offered by 
their coastal frontage. ’ 

But France, more than all the other 
fields open to the Allies, must give 
Hitler his greatest headache in mapping 
his summer plans. Here lies his land 
route to Spain and Gibraltar, the gate- 
way to the Western Mediterranean and 
West Coastal Africa. Here on the 
French Coast are the great submarine 
bases from which he is striking so 
successfully at Allied shipping in the 
Atlantic and in American waters. Here 
is his key position for basing an invasion 
of England. On the other hand, he 
knows of the advantages to the Allies of 
France as an invasion center. Added to 
these, he realizes that a high value must 


people, which would be -intensified 

should the American forces be honored 

with this part of the invasion line. 
Hitler knows all this and, therefore, 





be given the attitude of the French — 


Norway and France: Fronts Worrying Hitler 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


he could not have been surprised when 
our High Command announced that 
American troops would land in France. 
And he must have noted, uncomfort- 
ably, that the statement did not bar 
landings on other fronts. 

However, notwithstanding land-in- 
vasion threats and the increasing air 
offensives of the Allies, the two active 
battle zones, Russia and Libya, must 
continue to be of immediate importance 
to Hitler. Although the Germans have 
been thwarted in their spring drives and 
prevented from gaining any major ob- 
jective, they may later—if the tide of 
war should turn their way—undertake 
all-out offensives in one or both of 
these zones. But the trend of happen- 


_ings points against such action at this 


time. 

The German operations seem to be 
confined to limited objectives. In the 
north, a thrust is being directed against 
the Murmansk-White Sea supply de- 
pots; in the center, on the Kalinin 
front, a drive for the betterment of 
position, and in the south a combined 
offensive to gain the naval base at 
Sevastopol. 

However, in general, the Axis spring- 
time moves on both fronts have been 
more in the nature of counter- and 
holding attacks, designed to maintain 
some freedom of action, to curb the 
enemy from launching a major offensive, 
to give greater protection to the ad- 
vance supply dumps and airfields in the 
zone of combat, and to attain more 
security if resort has to be had to 
positional warfare. 


On the home front, Hitler, bur- 
dened with responsibility, must be 
baffled in his effort to find the ways 
and means to meet the all-out Allied 
air offensive initiated with the Cologne 
raid, characterized by Winston Church- 
ill as one-to continue “with increasing 
severity and magnitude,” and by Gen- 
eral Arnold as one that the German 
High Command “cannot meet, defeat, 
or survive.” It is the demoralizing effect 
of these raids, superimposed on the 
rising tide of unrest among his own 
people, that gravely concerns the 
Fiihrer, for he knows how quickly home 
fronts crumble when defeats are not 
interspersed with victories. The summer, 
therefore, promises gigantic tasks for 
the Hitler leadership. 
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by a few neat, Western-type houses, and 
ends before a two-story building hidden 
behind a tall wall. There is nothing to 
indicate the owner’s identity save camou- 
flage on the walls and tiled roof and sen- 
tries at the gate. 

Last week a procession of cars sped up 
the hill and stopped at the house on the 
hilltop. Three officers in American Army 
uniform stepped out. Returning the sen- 
tries’ salute, they passed through the gate. 
Inside, on a bush-lined walk, they were 
greeted by the owners of the house—Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his wife. 
The officers were Generals Joseph W. Stil- 
well, chief of staff of China’s Armies; Lewis 
H. Brereton, chief of the United States 
Army Air Forces based on India, and 
Claire L. Chennault, commander of the 
American Volunteer Group. 

In the Chiangs’ shaded garden, the three 
Americans immediately sat down to a se- 
ries of conferences with the Generalissimo 
and his aides, uninterrupted except for re- 
cesses to the bare dining room for tea or 
simple Chinese luncheons. Watching the 
conference, official Chungking broke into 
a rash of optimistic reports. One, quoting 
“informed sources,” said that “swarms of 
American bomber and fighter planes are 
coming to China’s aid soon.” Another and 
much more significant statement came 
from the Generalissimo himself. It was 
made before a national food conference a 
day or two before the war talks began, and 
was apparently intended to bolster morale 
at a critical hour. It ran: 

“We have passed our most dangerous 
crisis and there is decidedly no‘danger of 
our being subjugated by the enemy. But 
we must do our utmost to recover our 
and our allies’ lost territories and help in 
the emancipation of all peoples now under 
the yoke of the aggressors.” — 

Chiang’s words were followed by an 
official British announcement that the 
largest convoy to reach the Far East had 
arrived in India, escorted by a great naval 
force including battleships. It was so big 
that no single port in India could handle 
it. Included in the convoy were trained 
airmen and the latest types of planes. 
Some of these are certainly earmarked for 
China. But despite Chiang’s optimism, it 
was still an open question whether they 
would arrive in time. For the Japanese 
still forged ahead with increasing speed 
and power in their campaign to subjugate 
China before Allied aid could arrive. 

Some 310,000 Japanese troops drove on 
vital centers of resistance all over China. 
A new offensive was launched from Can- 
ton with the objective of clearing the 
Canton-Hankow railway. The important 
seaport of .Foochow had apparently fallen 
to the Japanese. And a Japanese column 
in some of the bloodiest fighting of the 
war finally took the airport at Chuhsien 
in Chekiang Province—a good air base 


only 700 miles from the Japanese main- 
land. 





International 


Hamburgers became Wimpy Specials in Army canteens in Australia 


Peanut-Butter Soup 


The Australians quickly learned the eat- 
ing habits of American soldiers. They be- 
gan to make apple pies and made Ameri- 
can coffee while Army canteens featured 
hamburgers under the name of Wimpy 
Special (after Popeye the Sailor’s ham- 
burger-loving friend, Wimpy). 

The English have also tried to learn 
American ways. As well-intentioned as the 
Australians but perhaps less adaptable, 
the English cooks in some AEF messes 
have produced a culinary chamber of hor- 
rors. Some examples: cream of peanut- 
butter soup; fried carrots and peanut but- 
ter; cream of cucumber soup; hamburgers 
with dried-onion shavings; canned corn 
with syrup for dessert. 





War on the U-Boats 


The nation this week got its most cheer- 
ful report to date on the fight against sub- 
marines in American waters, which by 
June 8 had taken a toll of more than 250 
ships. It came from Chairman Carl Vin- 
son, whose House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee on June 3 heard secret testimony from 
Vice Admiral Russell Willson, Chief of 
Staff to Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States 
Fleet. Approved by the Navy, the state- 
ment was in effect an answer to the 
Navy’s critics. 

“The country at large,” said Vinson, 


“sees the anti-submarine problem but it 
does not know and cannot realize the 
other demands which confront the Navy 
in nearly every part of the world.” He 
referred to the success of the British, in 
driving U-boats from their home waters, 
then added: “Few people realize . . . that 
their effort . . . is now in its third year, 
that the British Isles would comfortably 
fit into the Gulf of Mexico,” and _ that 
building up an American organization as 
concentrated as Britain’s “would require 
that our present resources be multiplied 
by ten.” 

Vinson’ * declared that although the 
Navy’s anti-submarine organization had 
had to be put together suddenly and then 
expanded ‘fiftyfold, it had “now passed 
through its period of growing pains” and 
was functioning effectively. Diesel engines, 
small ships, planes, and much _ other 
equipment that had hitherto been com- 
ing forward only slowly, he said, were 
flowing to the Navy in increasing quanti- 
ties. 


He concluded: “We have a tough and | 


clever enemy, and it does not pay to be 
unduly optimistic. However, the fact re- 
mains that in the past few weeks the sub- 
marine has largely withdrawn from our 
Eastern Seaboard and is operating farther 
at sea .. . The enemy is building more 
submarines, but he cannot build them in 
the proportion we are increasing our means 
of combating them. The committee has full 
confidence that we shall defeat the sub- 
marine.” 
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Lend-Lease Policy Employed 
to Plan Peace When It Comes 


Economic Foundations Used 
to Build Political Agreements 
Blueprinting Postwar World 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, meeting at sea Aug. 9, 1941, 
drew up the Atlantic Charter as a blue- 
print for a world of lasting prosperity and 
peace. The Lend-Lease policy emerged last 
week as the machine to streamline that 
blueprint and put it into production. 

Originally a stratagem to combat the 
Axis while America remained at peace, 
Lend-Lease developed into the right arm 
of national defense when America went 
to war. On Feb. 23, when a master agree- 
ment was signed with Great Britain, it 
hecame a historic document: the first con- 
crete step toward postwar social and eco- 
nomic planning. And on June 2, China 
signed a virtually identical agreement. 

With participation thus assured in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Orient, and 
Europe, only Russia’s compliance was 
needed to set up a postwar Big Four. A 
copy already was in Moscow awaiting ap- 
proval, and Washington spokesmen agreed 
they looked for few, if any, changes when 
the text was returned, perhaps this week. 

The desire of the Administration to 
swing Russia into line was highlighted 
June 5 when the President signed decla- 
rations of war on Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania—steps Russia had urged for 
some time. And a day later Secretary of 


* State Cordell Hull intimated that this 


nation was ready to declare war on Fin- 
land if that state took further steps against 
the Soviet (see page 34). 

Still further evidence of the all-reaching 
importance of Lend-Lease as an_ allied 
weapon was expected June 10, when King 
George of Greece was scheduled to visit 
Washington. A tentative Lend-Lease agree- 
ment was submitted to his government-in- 
exile on Monday, and the Greek monarch 
undoubtediy will sign. Similar agreements 
went on the same day to the governments- 
in-exile of Belgium and Poland. 


Significance 


On Armistice Day, 1918, Woodrow Wil- 
son seemingly held the peace-table trumps. 
In 1916, American munitions had tipped 
the balance of fire power in favor of the 
Allies. In 1917, American troops joined 
tiring British and French to shatter a 








Hindenburg smash. In 1918, they played a 
decisive part in rolling his collapsing armies 
back. Wilson’s own promise of a generous 
peace and general disarmament helped 
break the German will to fight on. 

But the hopes of reward in a lasting 
peace which dazzled Wilson’s mind faded 
at Versailles. The President misplayed his 
trumps. He allowed the Allies to fix terms 
of German reparations to them while de- 
ferring negotiation of their debt payments 
to us. He demobilized the AEF. He failed 
to bind Allied leaders to his fourteen peace 
points and they, in consequence, scuttled 
those conflicting with their own secret 
treaties for traditional division of the 
spoils. Disillusioned Americans washed 
their hands of Wilson’s League of Nations 
and Versailles. Germans brooded upon 
revenge. 

Enactment of the Lend-Lease Bill, 
March 11, 1941, again committed this 
nation to defeat of resurgent German 
might. Franklin D. Roosevelt, determined 
to profit by his predecessor’s mistakes, 
won Congressional authorization to ar- 
range whatever repayment conditions he 


deemed best. He had three basic condi- 














tions clearly in mind. One would get from 
Lend-Lease recipients, now, a promise of 
forbearance toward the beaten foe of the 
future. Another would pledge to victor 
and vanquished alike equal access to the 
world’s raw materials and trade. A third 
would defer the victors’ disarmament only 
until the aggressors’ reform was assured. 

To Mr. Roosevelt, the 21 American re- 
publics afforded a working, if imperfect, 
model for the system he had in mind. 
From Costa Rica’s pure democracy to the 
Dominican Republic’s dictatorship, their 
political forms reflected the variety in the. 
rest of the world. Many others were dic- 
tatorships, but their relations with one 
another represented international democ- 
racy for the most part faithfully practiced 
through recognition of one anothers politi- 
cal equality, reciprocal trade, and arbitra- 
tion of disputes. 

The mounting Lend-Lease billions pri- 
marily would uphold the British and Chi- 
nese against immediate attack on us and 
them. But some of those billions, Mr. 
Roosevelt decided, should go to strengthen 
the inter-American system and be used as 
a stake in the game for erection of a com- 
parable, worldwide system after the war. 
The playing of that stake he entrusted to 
Secretary of State Hull, who turned first 
to the American republics, with whose 
leaders he had played friendly diplomatic 
poker for eight years. 

Within a month of Congressional release 
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Foreign Minister T. V. Soong and Secretary Hull sign the Lend-Lease agree- 
ment that binds China and the United States closer together 
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of the first $1,300,000,000 Lend-Lease al- 
lotment, Hull concluded a master agree- 
ment with the Dominican Republic. By 
last week, with scarcely a ripple of attend- 
ant publicity, he had signed up all but four 
of the other nineteen American republics. 
Vital military provisions within the mas- 
ter agreements preclude publication of 
their terms until peace comes. But each 
was rooted in the principles of mutual de- 
fense against aggression, respect for sov- 
ereignty, and noninterference in each 
other’s internal affairs. 

Of the four republics still outside the 
Lend-Lease pale last week, Argentina knew 
a break with the Axis would let down the 
bars; Chile, another host of Axis diplo- 
mats, relied on her copper and nitrates 
for dollar exchange; Panama, beneficiary 
of Canal Zone rentals and heavy Ameri- 
can military spending, needed no loans; 
Guatemala, her banana income slashed by 
lack of shipping, was ready to sign up. 

The secrecy imposed by military neces- 
sity smoothed Hull’s way below the Rio 
Grande. The British master agreement 
confronted his tact and persistence with a 
sterner test. This agreement would chart 
the outlines of a postwar economic order 
for all to see. The outlines must be broad 
enough to compass the varied ideas of 
Joseph Stalin, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the leaders of other Lend-Lease 
and United Nations, all of whom would be 
asked to approve its prototype. These out- 
lines must also be sharp enough to cut 
through the disillusionment of the World 
War losers with Wilson’s fourteen points 
and persuade them the United Nations 
offered the way. 

Important differences with the British 
themselves challenged Hull’s persuasive 
powers. A month after the signing of the 
Atlantic Charter, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill told Commons the document, 
pledging “respect for the right of all peo- 
ples to choose their form of government” 
did not “qualify in any way the various 
statements of policy . . . about develope- 
ment of constitutional government in 
India, Burma, or any other parts of 
the British Empire.” This the President 
glossed over with a subsequent gentle in- 
sistence that the charter applied every- 
where. A second obstacle was embedded 
in the charter itself. The promise of equal 
access by all peoples to trade and raw ma- 
terials was made subject to “existing com- 
mitments,” meaning the British Empire 
trade system, whose tariff walls Reciprocal 
Trader Hull had breached but not leveled 
in 1937. : 

To quote the President’s most recent 
Lend-Lease report to Congress, the master 
agreement signed in February culminated 
“months of study and negotiation.” It 
culminated more than this. Hull has told 
friends the negotiations were beset ‘by 
left-wing extremists, who pointed to the 
milk and honey land beyond the chasm of 
class struggle; and by right-wing protec- 





Pan 
War.Department’s Webster 


The War Department took up the 
subject of Army slang last week. It 
issued its own glossary defining the 
more agonizing distortions of military 
terminology. Examples: 


Bean gun Rolling kitchen 
Chicago Automatic rifle 
atomizer 
Draped Intoxicated 
Galvanized Tank 
gelding 


Gravel agitator Infantryman 
Homing device A pass or furlough 


Maggie’s Red flag used on 
drawers rifle range to in- 
dicate a miss 
Motorized Insects 
freckles 
Shack man Married man 
Shack rat Garrison soldier 
who has made a 
friend in the city 
and usually goes 
to town every 
night 
Superman Woolen underwear 
drawers 


The War Department’s slang ex- 
perts became so enthusiastic they 
even took for their own the good 
English word “carp” and defined it 
about as Webster: “To complain.” 
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tionists who wanted to drive us back to 
high tariff chaos twice as fast as we got 
there after the last war. 

To Hull’s mind, the agreement strikes 
an attainable middle course. Nowhere does 





it. mention Lend-Lease, debts, or repay- 
ments. Nowhere does any reference to 
“existing commitments” appear. The key 
article, No. VII, says the “benefits” ac. 
cruing to the United States from Britain 
“shall be such as not to burden com. 
merce” but to promote mutual trade ad- 
vantages and “world economic better. 
ment.” More production, employment, 
trade, and consumption everywhere are its 
stated goals. 

Meanwhile, the State Department js 
pressing negotiations with Turkey, Egypt, 
Iceland, Iran, and Iraq, and the exiled 
governments of the Netherlands and Nor- 
way. They are expected to bring unan- 
imous adherence to master agreements 
within three weeks. Decisive victories 
in battle, if they materialize this sum- 
mer and fall, will be followed by win- 
ter negotiations for political agreements 
blueprinting the postwar superstructure to 
rise on the economic foundations of Lend- 
Lease. 





Farley’s Return 


Jim Farley returned to the fold last 
week, if only for a visit. The former Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman showed up at 
the White House on June 6 for his first 
political powwow with President Roosevelt 
since they split over the third term in 
1940. He said they had “a nice chat.” The 
subject: to save New York for the New 
Deal by defeating Thomas E. Dewey, the 
sure-thing Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor. 

Farley approves the nomination of State 
Attorney General John J. Bennett by the 
Democratic state machine. The President, 
it is reported, would rather see his party 
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Farley leaving the White House after “a nice chat” 
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choose Owen D. Young. But as a result of 
the meeting there probably will be no 
White House opposition to Bennett if the 
state wants him. Already about 40 of 62 
county organizations have said they do. 
Although the President and Dewey are 
enemies on the gubernatorial front, they 
found themselves in agreement in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own Congressional district 
(26th New York) . A projected coalition to 
beat Ham Fish, whom Dewey opposes, was 
understood to have a Roosevelt blessing. 
Under the plan, Augustus W. Bennet, lead- 
ing candidate against Fish for the Republi- 


can nomination, would be entered also in - 


the Democratic primary. 





Court of Dissent 


‘F.D.R.’s Rubber-Stamp’ Bench 
Has Many Minds of Its Own 


The 65,000 sightseers who have watched 
the Supreme Court in action during the 
term which ended Monday have been im- 
pressed most by the comparative youth- 
fulness and vigor of the nine robed justices. 
For the first time in decades, if not history, 
no bearded face appears when the great 
red curtains part at high noon. An unusual 
amount of chatter takes place between 
justices, many of whom were intimates in 
the inner New Deal circle before joining 
the highest tribunal. To many, the court’s 
transition is most clearly brought home 
by the fact that Justice Hugo L. Black, 
the first of the Roosevelt crop of seven, 
who is just rounding out his fifth year, 
sits next to Chief Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone as third-ranking member. One visitor 
suggested that the court, changed from 
“the nine old men” days, is now more like 
the quiz kids. 

But to veteran lawyers the court is an 
enigma. They fail to find in its recent work 
the rubber-stamp forecast over which the 
famous reorganization bill was defeated 
in 1937. High government attorneys who 
must weigh precisely every syllable of the 
justices’ utterances answer with an ironic 
smile suggestions that Mr. Roosevelt now 
has his court. If it is one man’s court. they 
ask, why so many dissents? (see table 
on page 30.) Why did the Roosevelt ap- 
dointees show such a tendency to dis- 
agree, even on Administration-sponsored 
ideas? 

Under Chief Justice Hughes, there used 
to be ten to twenty dissents a year. In 
the term just ended, although the court 
was unanimous in 84 cases out of 153 in 
which written opinions were entered, there 
were 52 dissenting opinions, of which four- 
teen involved 5 to 4 votes. Inclusive ol 
written dissents there were 152 minority 
votes—not a record-breaking number, but 
indicative of how a new majority inherent- 
ly divides. 

There is not one cleavage in the court, 
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WAAC Boss: Oveta Culp Hobby of the Women’s Army Auziliary 
Corps, wearing her khaki summer uniform for the first time, tosses an orthodox 
salute and an unorthodox sidewise glance for cameramen. This week 450 officer 
candidates for the corps are being culled from 50,000 applicants. 





but several—depending on the issue in- 
volved. For example, the law of property 
divides the court one way; the Interstate 
Commerce clause cuts across a different 
line; States’ Rights finds a third division: 
and Civil Liberties drive a wedge at still 
another angle. In the latter field, and some 
others, it is increasingly noted that Justices 
Douglas, Murphy, and Black dissent to- 
vether, usually complaining that their col- 
leagues don’t go far enough in protecting 
fundamental rights and freedoms. In twelve 
cases the minority consisted solely of this 
trio. 

Observers see at least two definite 
trends, surprisingly in opposite directions: 
one expanding the power of the Federal 
government through the Interstate Com- 
merce clause, and the other expanding the 
powers of the state governments. The 
court upheld the right of the Federal gov- 
ernment to regulate service employes of a 
loft building and intrastate milk when it 
competes with interstate milk. At the same 
time it upheld the right of Texas to regu- 
late picketing in spite of an apparent curb 
on free speech, approved an Alabama sales 
tax on lumber for a Federal construction 


project, and allowed Oklahoma to stop 
liquor for inspection at the state line. 

In the regular grist of cases, administra- 
tive agencies generally were upheld. Wire- 
tapping was allowed in special instances. 
and red caps’ tips were ruled to be a part 
of their wages, rather than gifts on the 
side. California’s ban on Okies was knocked 
out and several persons sentenced to die 
were given new leases on life when the 
court found duress, lack of counsel, or ex- 
clusion of Negroes from the jury. Of par- 
ticular controversy was the decision that 
the Federal Anti-Racketeering Act does 
not reach a union which demanded that 
trucks coming into New York either be 
unloaded by a union man or an equivalent 
umount be paid in cash, as long as the 
unionist was willing to do the work he 
demanded. 

This week the court wound up its work 
true to form, with two 5 to 4 splits. For 
the court, Justice Byrnes declined to in- 
voke the Wage-Hour Act to upset an 
employer-employe arrangement for calcu- 
lating overtime payments. Justice Reed 
wrote a dissent in which the Black-Doug- 
las-Murphy trio joined. Then, in a similar 
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case, Reed wrote the majority, with Stone 
concurring separately and Roberts dis- 
senting. 

Next, in three cases decided together 
upholding conviction of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses for peddling without licenses, Reed 
voiced the majority opinion, while a bloc 
that has appeared often in cases involving 
freedom of religion and speech—the Chief 
Justice, Black, Douglas, and Murphy— 
joined in two written dissents. 

NEwswWEEKk’s box score on the Supreme 
court: 


Wrote Wrote 
Majority Concurred Dissenting Voted in 


Justice Opinion Separately Opinion Minority* 


Stone Q2 6 5 19 
Roberts 15 1 5 19 
Black 16 4 11 21 
Reed 12 1 q 14 
Frankfurter 20 6 7 13 
Douglas 26 5 8 27 
Murphy és 2 4 19 
Byrnes 16 1 0 10 
Jackson 11 7 5 10 

Total 153 34 52 152 


*Includes third column. 





CCC’s Doom 


In two days the nation would go off the 
gold standard. Everywhere factories were 
shut down and men were idle. Rain poured 
from murky skies over the Shenandoah re- 
gion of Virginia that morning of April 17, 
1933. Yet the gray dawn didn’t lessen the 
happiness of some 200 young men who 
jolted in motor trucks over mud lanes to a 
clearing in the George Washington Na- 
tional Park, about 15 miles west of Luray, 
Va. They were the first contingent of Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps members arriving 
at the first CCC camp site. 

Within three months, 300,000 youths 
and unemployed veterans were at work in 
1,468 forest and park camps all over the 
country. They concentrated on the preven- 
tion of forest fires, built trails through the 
woods, and strung up thousands of miles of 
telephone lines. They fought insects and 
rodents. They battled soil erosion and 
widened water channels to lessen flood 
danger. 

Then times changed. And the CCC 
changed likewise. At first it drew most of 
its enrollees from the unemployed youth of 
the larger cities. But by 1940, 19 per cent 
of its membership was coming from rural 
areas. A year later, the percentage had 
risen to 43, with 20 per cent more coming 
from small towns in farming regions. By 
last week the trend was causing Rep. Al- 
bert J. Engel to voice fears of the farm 
bloc that this drift would endanger the 
government’s “food-for-freedom” program. 
The Michigan Republican told the House 
Committee on Appropriations: “The orig- 
inal purpose of the CCC was to take the 
boys off the city streets. Instead, it is now 
taking them off the farms.” 














First fox born in Bronz Zoo .. 


More War Babies 





International photos 


. Mother Penguin and her chick 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Tapir family group (Pete, Edne, and Baby V1) at St. Louis Zoo 





The committee was considering an Ad- 
ministration-sponsored item of $75,818,000 
needed for continuance of the CCC, in- 
cluded in the Labor Department-Federal 
Security Agency supply bill. The commit- 
tee on June 8 eliminated the item from the 
bill, and their action was upheld by the 
entire House June 5. Later, an amendment 
appropriating $500,000 for liquidation of 
the CCC was adopted. 

But the House squelched a ae are 
move to kill the National Youth Adminis- 
tration by approving a $49,700,000 NYA 
appropriation which was earmarked for 
training war workers and a supplemental 
$5,000,000 allowance for aid to needy stu- 
dents. 


Production Pact 


A fast tour of outstanding American de- 
fense plants last week left little doubt con- 
cerning American ingenuity in the mind 
of Oliver Lyttleton, British Minister of 
Production. “I can’t help but feel,” he 
told reporters June 7, only five days after 
his arrival from London had been an- 
nounced, “that if Géring and Hitler had 
made that trip with us through those 
plants they would either throw in their 
hands or cut their throats—preferably the 
latter.” 

Lyttleton had reason to feel elated. 
From conferences with President Roose- 


velt, Donald M. Nelson, chief of the War 
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_.. Zoos Turn to Breeding Own “Wild” Animals 
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It’s a girl: Bison calf and proud mama at Prospect Park, Brooklyn 





Chicago Sun photos 


Brookfield Zoo, Chicago: Baby Kangaroo ... Kudu and mother 





Production Board, and Harry L. Hopkins, 
Lend-Lease Administrator, he had seen 
emerge an Anglo-American victory pro- 
duction program aimed at swift defeat of 
the Axis. Under it, the United States will 
concentrate on turning out long-range 
bombers and vital ships, Britain will push 
production of fighter planes, and both will 
build identical tanks and standardized 
types of munitions. The dovetailed setup 
will save valuable shipping space and also 
speed preparations for a second front in 
Europe. 

British, American, and perhaps Cana- 
dian officials will oversee the program. 
Headquarters probably will be in Wash- 
ington, with a “branch office” in London. 


Smacking Sedition 


Less than ten weeks after Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle ordered the first war- 
time prosecutions for sedition (NEWSWEEK, 
April 6) , a jury in Chattanooga brought in 
the first conviction. It found George W. 
Christians, fiihrer of the Crusader White 
Shirts, guilty on four counts of trying to 
foment rebellion and mutiny in the armed 
forces and attempting to discourage enlist- 
ments. He was sentenced to five years in 
prison. 


{In 1989 Reinhard Heydrich, “Hitler's 
hangman,” ordered Dr. Hans Helmut Gros 
to conduct espionage and sabotage in the 
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United States—or so Gros admitted when 
FBI agents arrested him in Los Angeles 
last January. On June 4, the day “Der 
Henker’s” death was announced (see page 
39), a Los Angeles court convicted Gros 
and his wife of espionage. He also was 
found guilty of failing to register as a for- 
eign agent, though he had repudiated his 
entire confession. Gros is 34, was born in 
Minneapolis, and educated in Germany. 
Mrs. Gros, 31, is the former Frances Goel- 
lert of Kansas. 





Pearl Harbor Avengers 


It was six months to the minute after 
the attack on Hawaii. In 500 ceremonies 
throughout the nation 12,326 “avengers- 
of Pearl Harbor” were inducted into the 
Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps 
the afternoon of Sunday, June 7. 

A communiqué of victory off Midway 
Island was being written somewhere in 
the Pacific by Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
as 12,000 New Yorkers gathered on sun- 
baked Central Park Mall and heard 227 
men repeat the oath to “serve faithfully 
against all enemies” of the United States. 
Los Angeles paraded to do honor to 300 
recruits. There were 200 in San Francisco, 
100 in Detroit, 1,000 in Texas. A Florida 
beauty of 17 gave kisses to 42 at Tampa. 
The 23 Negro musicians of an Atlanta 
band joined up in a group, and at New- 
ark 118 men were sworn in before a base- 
ball crowd. The newcomers comprise a 
force large enough to man two battle- 
ships, two aircraft carriers, two heavy 
cruisers, ten destroyers, and a‘dozen sub- 
marines. 





Shows for U.S. 


Squadron Leader John Daring Nettle- 
ton of Capetown led his bombers the 500 
miles from England to Augsburg, Ger- 
many, on the night of April 17. Of the six 
planes, two reached their objective and 
one returned to its base: that of the 24- 
year-old squadron leader. Nettleton now 
wears the Victoria Cross. 

On June 8, Nettleton told his story to 
a New York crowd, as part of a “War 
Heroes Parade,” sponsored by the Treas- 
ury Department to boost the sale of War 
Bonds. He was one of a group of ten 
British and five American heroes. The 
British included other pilots who have 
bombed Germany and Commandos who 
have raided France; among the Ameri- 
cans were Second Lt. George M. Welch, 
who shot down four Jap planes over Pearl 
Harbor, and Ensign Donald F. Mason, of 
“sighted sub sank same” fame. Together 
the fifteen will tour 21 cities during June, 
telling of their exploits. 

This will be but one of three govern- 
ment ventures into show business this 
summer. The second, scheduled to open 
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What’s the Matter With Congress? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Within the last few weeks, Con- 
gress has fallen to the lowest estate in 
the public prints, and very probably in 
public opinion, within the memory of 
living men. By Congress, I do not mean 
every senator or every representative, 
but enough of them—in some cases a 
vocal minority, in some perhaps an 
actual majority—to justify a general- 
ized criticism. 

These are a few of the tests which 
Congress has miserably flunked: 


1—The X cards. The fault was not 
in the acceptance of the right to un- 
limited gasoline for official use, which 
OPA indiscriminately offered to public 
officeholders, whether Federal, state, or 
local. Under a loose, temporary system 
of gasoline rationing, congressmen were 
entitled to X cards for the’ conduct of 
official business. The sure sign that 
something was wrong was in the 
apoplectic, almost incoherent, speeches 
of senators and representatives who 
undertook to explain their acceptance 
of the cards. 


2—The President’s program to check 
inflaticn. Belated and madequate as 
this program was, it was too early and 
too strong for Congress. Not a single 
anti-inflationary step has been taken by 
Congress. or even has been advocated 
by the Congressional leaders of the 
Republican party, which has long 
cherished its role as the defender of 
sound money. This omission leads to: 


3—Taxation. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, after weeks of in- 
effectual deliberation, has vitiated the 
Treasury’s tax program without 
strengthening its weakness. It made 
bold to summon the Secretary of the 
Treasury to explain his mild implied 
criticism of the committee in a radio 
speech. There is no precedent or justifi- 
cation for such action. Of course, any 
attempt by this committee to suppress 
criticism by any citizen, not to mention 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
violation of the most fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. In his 
most inflated moments, no executive 
official has even attempted such sup- 
pression. The most charitable interpre- 
tation is that members of this com- 
mittee were so thoroughly rattled by 
their own sense of guilt that they lost 
their mental bearings. 


4—Nationwide gasoline rationing. Ap- 
proximately 100 members of the House, 
of both parties, joined in an angry pro- 
test. If they knew or guessed the facts 
about rubber, they did not admit it, 
although a comprehensive summary had 
been published, after extensive investi- 
gation, by the Truman committee of 
the Senate. 


These are the most conspicuous, 
but not the only, recent tests of the 
state of mind of Congress. 

Various commentators have, asserted 
that this Congress is below average in 
intelligence. That cannot be proved. 
From personal observation, I should 
say that this Congress is about average. 
It has its fringes of men of superior 
ability and high patriotism and others 
of subnormal capacity and iniquitous 
purposes. In between; and by far in the 
majority, are men of average compe- 
tence who, when scratched, reveal a 
fundamental patriotism. As a group, 
these men are neither supermen nor 
scoundrels. 

The trouble with this Congress is not 
that it is below average in ability or 
sense of responsibility. The trouble is 
occupational. A great majority of these 
senators and representatives, regard- 
less of party, are professional office seek- 
ers, experts in getting elected. All the 
representatives and more than one-third 
of the senators seek reelection this fall. 
Many, too many, of them are acting on 
the assumption that their constituents 
are soft and selfish: that they put the 
pleasure of using their automobiles 
above the security of the nation, that 
they would rather escape increased 
taxes than experience a disastrous in- 
flation. 

Previously, in this column, I have 
criticized the executive branch of the 
Federal government for underestimat- 
ing the intelligence and patriotism of 
American citizens. But its miscalcula- 
tions are multiplied by the senators and 
representatives who assume that their 
constituents put personal convenience 
above winning the war and preserving 
the American economic system. The 
American people, as their sons, brothers, 
and fathers in the armed services prove, 
have more courage and determination 
than these office seekers credit them 
with having. 
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June 12 in Baltimore, will be put on 
the most unusual combat team ever ag. 
sembled: a “task force” of 1,200 men cop. 
taining every element of the Army, Jj 
each of fourteen cities they will give two 
performances—one a sham battle with 
electrically controlled bomb bursts, attack. 
ing planes, searchlights, and ack-ack guns 
the other showing every phase of a sol. 
dier’s routine. The proceeds will go to 
Army Emergency Relief. : 

The third show will be an “Air Cavyal- 
cade,” to go on the road in mid-June, sell. 
ing War Bonds and spurring pilot te. 
cruiting. 





Record Request 


America’s war expenditures were head- 
ing for the $200,000,000,000 figure this 
week. On Monday President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for a new appropriation 
of $39,417,827,337—largest in _history— 
as part of the regular Army supply bill 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. The 
largest items in the request were $11,048, 
000,000 for the Air Corps, $9,943,920,000 
for ordnance, $4,127,000,000 for Army pay, 
$6 ,954,882,000 for quartermaster and trans- 
portation service, $2,923,548,000 for the 
Engineering Corps, and $2,505,730,000 for 
the Signai Corps. The President also asked 
authority to transfer up to $12,700,000, 
000 for aid to the nation’s allies. 


4 The Senate gave up on Monday and in- 
structed its conferees to accede to House 
insistence on $50 monthly soldiers’ pay. 
Final action is only a formality, with the 
raise assured. 





Gasoline Chiseling 


Widespread: bootlegging of gasoline un- 
der temporary rationing in the East got 
official attention in an Office of Price Ad- 
ministration survey June 6. Among other 
things, filling stations in New York, New- 
ark, and Philadelphia were selling gas by 
the tankful without checking off pur 
chases on motorists’ ration cards. Next 
day, the OPA established a special audit 
control system. 

Under the audit, to operate under per- 
manent rationing effective July 1, retailers 
won’t be able to buy gas unless they can 
prove they’ve sold an equal quantity. 
They must turn in coupons torn from the 
eight types of ration books to be issued 
for the new system, and violators will face 
prosecutions. The new books will limit pur- 
chases to amounts actually needed by 
customers; the minimum A-type for “non- 
essential” drivers will allow slightly less 
than 4 gallons a week—enough for 2,880 
miles annually at 15 miles to the gallon. 

On June 5, President Roosevelt called in 
top-flight officials and ordered a survey of 
the government’s gasoline and rubber dis- 
tribution setups. 
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to protect them gave him his present nick- 
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Cotton Ed 


Back in 1909, Sen. Ellison D. Smith 
came up to Washington from South Caro- 
lina and “raised a voice from the South.” 
After 32 years and six months of voice, 
“Cotton Ed” still roars like a lion and 
stalks the Halls of Congress with the 
banner of the South and states’ rights 
unfurled. 

He came into office with a distinctive 
mission. He thought the government “ought 
to do enough for cotton to put it up to 15 
cents and keep it there.” Currently, he is 
working himself into a lather over wartime 
rationing of ruffles on women’s lingerie, 
tireless automobiles, and empty gasoline 
tanks—to say nothing of cuffless trousers. 

Smith first caught the public ear for 
colorful speech when he attended the Boll 
Weevil Convention in Baton Rouge, La., 
in 1905. He told the cotton growers that 
their chief difficulty was the “bare evil” in- 
stead of the boll weevil. His protests 
against exploitation of Southern cotton 
farmers and the organization he built up 


Cotton Ed asks how can you win a war by taking ruffles off lingerie? 













































































































name. But in his early days in the Senate 
he was also known as “Free Trade Smith,” 
for his maiden speech was an angry de- 
nunciation of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 

Now dean of the Senate, this grizzled son 
of a preacher, brother of two preachers, 
and brother-in-law of two more preachers, 
spouts the Book of Job, Shakespeare, 
Burns, and the Constitution with spell- 
binding fervor. The Phi Beta Kappa key 
he sports is honorary, but he really did 
study Greek, just to teach himself “plain 
damned logic.” His rip-snorting hell-fire 
language is the delight of the press gallery; 
and his primary campaigns, once every six 
years, when he waves the bloody shirt with 
undiluted Reconstruction Day zest, are re- 
garded by newspapermen as one of the 
country’s better political curiosities. One 
of his speeches, delivered almost verbatim 
and with more or less authentic gestures by 
Turner Catledge, now acting editor of The 
Chicago Sun, was the funniest skit at a re- 
cent Gridiron Club dinner. 

When a Negro minister invoked the 
blessing at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1936, Cotton Ed ostentatiously 
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walked off the platform. He insists that 
the South won the Revolutionary War and 
that “God bless my soul, my forebears 
lived on parched corn and sweet potatoes 
to give me a crown of individual rights, 
and I’m going to wear my crown if it 
kills me.” bos 

Smith has been pretty downcast by the 
trend of affairs-during the last ten years: 
“Congress has become a clearinghouse, the 
Supreme Court has vanished, and the en- 
tire government has gone to hell.” Leon 
Henderson, Donald Nelson, and Harold 
Ickes are the “Lords of America.” WPB is 
“We Passed the Buck.” “We ought to take 
back every bit of power Congress delegated 
to those rascals.” 

Other recent Cotton Edicisms: 

“Patriotism these days is spelled ‘pay- 
triotism’.” 

“You can’t win a war by rationing away 
state and individual rights. And who the 
hell expects to win one by taking ruffles 
off ladies’ lingerie?” 


Poet 


Jewel Brown, government girl from 
Monroe, La., last week addressed to OPA 
chief Leon Henderson a poetic lament that 
government stenogs must rise at 6 a.m., but 
can’t get transportation to work. Her verse 
ended: “So-o-o Mr. Henderson says we 
must all learn to walk. But what does he 
do daily except dish out the talk?” Hen- 
derson promptly proved that besides rid- 
ing a bicycle, setting minimum prices, and 
putting the nation on short rations, he too 
was a poet: “I read your verse—believe it 
or not; Some part is good, some not so hot; 
You indicate I talk all day—But half 
time’s spent on what other people say. My 
life is changed—it’s not the same, But 
Hitler is the one I blame.” Beneath the 
lines Henderson added a heavily penciled 
notation—“6 a.m., at the office.” 


Capital Bits 


It now costs 10 cents to ride up in the 
Washington Monument. Take on the first 
day, June 2, was $72.60. Soldiers and chil- 
dren ride free and there is no charge for 
the stairs—except that they are now closed 
to the public . . . If Washington followed 
London’s example, as suggested recently 
by Capt. Richard Rice, English housing 
authority, many a swank, chandeliered 
mansion would have to up its average to 
one person per room .. . Latest quip around 
red-taped government offices: “Keep "Em 
Filing” . . . New barracks are going up in 
a park behind the State Department to 
shelter White House guards . . . Robert 
Crosser Jr., son of the representative from 
Ohio, was deferred from the draft last week 
as a “necessary” man. His job—secretary 
to his father . . . Philippine President 
Quezon has bought Belmont, the estate of 
Gen. Patrick Hurley near Leesburg, Va., 
for the seat of his government-in-exile. 
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Presence of Uninvite 
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Guest 


Puts Finland Into a F lutter 


Hitler Makes Surprise Party 
Out of Mannerheim’s Birthday; 
Baltic States Fear the Worst 


Field Marshal Carl Gustaf Emil Man- 
nerheim, Finland’s tall, rigid, “Liberator 
of Finland,” decided on a quiet celebration 
of his 75th birthday. He had good reasons. 
In the first place, the hungry, exhausted 
country was in no mood for revelry. In 
the second, President Roosevelt’s call for 
a declaration of war on three other Axis 





Risto Ryti learned that a “brother-in- 
arms” was coming, uninvited. Busy as he 
was on the eastern front, Fihrer Hitler 
suddenly found time for a blitz visit to 
Helsinki, where he would personally pin 
the Great Cross of the German Order of 
the Eagle on Mannerheim’s broad, be- 
medaled chest. The Finns were about as 
happy over the surprise as a pair of newly- 
weds when mother-in-law drops in with 
two dogs and the grippe. 

Like mother-in-law, too, the uninvited 
guest did not come alone. The plane that 
landed Adolf Hitler somewhere “on Finn- 


Therese Bonney 


An unbidden guest spoiled Mannerheim’s “quiet” birthday 


‘satellites, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary (see page 20), suggested that this 
was no opportune moment for Finland 
to make a parade of its alliance with 
Germany. Mannerheim therefore dedi- 
cated June 4 to privacy and stillness, to 
be interrupted only by the arrival of a few 
old friends for luncheon. 

It was not until the very eve of his 
birthday that the Marshal and President 


ish soil behind the lines” also disgorged a 
formidable party, including General Field 
Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of Staff; 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Géring’s personal 
representative, General Seidel; and, most 
significant of all, the Nazi commander of 
the Murmansk front, Lt. Gen. Eduard 
Dietl. Everyone was most festive, except 
the hosts. And the Finnish radio was so 
overwhelmed by the high honor that, in 
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reporting details of the luncheon, it forgot 
all about The Presence and his suite. 

Meanwhile, in neighboring Sweden— 
which only three months earlier had be. 
stowed its highest decoration on the Finn- 
ish war lord—spirits were even less fes. 
tive. Reports pouring into Stockholm 
made it plain that the Nazis once again 
were at their favorite game of threatening 
an invasion. As long rows of flat-bottomed 
landing barges silently moved from At- 
lantic anchorages through the Kiel Canal 
into the Baltic, Nazi reconnaissance planes 
swarmed over Sweden more impudently 
than ever. Seven of them flew in formation 
over the strategic west-coast districts, 
while another Nazi plane almost razed the 
chimneys of the huge Bofors munitions 
plant of Karlskoga in Central Sweden. 

Spurred by an outcry of public opinion, 
the Stockholm government lodged “strong 
protests” with Germany but at the same 
time explained that the planes had not 
been fired upon because of the danger to 
“life and property in built-up areas.” 

In a week-end speech, the Minister of 
Defense, Per Edvin Skéld, declared that 
the nation preferred war to remaining neu- 
tral at the expense of its liberty which “is 
worth more than life.” Any attacker, he 
added, would find Sweden defending itself 
to the utmost. 


Significance-——— 


Hitler’s surprise visit to Finland and 
the renewed German threats to Sweden 
are part of the same game. The Nazis fear 
an Allied landing in the Far North which 
would touch off an armed rebellion in 
Norway; balance and possibly outweigh 
their sway over Sweden; and cause Fin- 
land to sue for a separate peace. 

There are plenty of indications that Fin- 
land is war-weary. Since last December, 
its forces have not engaged in offensive 
operations. The food shortage is disas- 
trous. Desire for a negotiated peace is 
growing in the ranks of the numerically 
strong Labor party. And United States in- 
fluence has played so effectively of late 
that peace rumors repeatedly crop up. 
(According to one report Juho K. Paasi- 
kivi the skillful Finnish negotiator of 1939 
and 1940, is now in Moscow on a secret 
mission.) 

Hitler’s trip, then, decidedly was not a 
courtesy call. It was a bid not only to fore- 
stall a possible Finnish defection but also 
to secure a maximum of cooperation with 
his planned all-out drives against Lenin- 
grad and Murmansk. Such cooperation, 
swinging Finland back from a defensive 
into an offensive stand against the United 
Nations, would risk an immediate declara- 
tion of war from the United States. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull made this quite 
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Flectronics—a new science for a new world 


Out beyond the reaches of a man’s sight 
is a vast world, dwelling-place of a hun- 
dred million universes. Infinitely small is 
another world, the realm of the electron. 


By harnessing the energy of this infini- 
tesimal particle of matter, science is ex- 
tending to undreamed limits the power 
of the human brain and senses! 


You and your children, heirs of the 
coming Electronic Era, will be able to see 
what eyes have never seen, hear what ears 
have never heard, accomplish what you . 
never before could accomplish! 


By electronics the botanist now can 
hear a blade of grass growing. Ship ¢ 
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IN ELECTRONICS 


“see” ship through densest fog. The sur- 
geon can examine the submicroscopic 
structure of the body tissue. The astron- 
omer can count the stars a million light- 
years away. 


The scientist photographs the invisible 
molecule; the fireman “smells” smoke in 
a home far across the city ; the steel worker 
detects flaws in battleship armament; the 
miner separatesslate from coal ; the manu- 
facturer matches lipstick color! 


e is simply no limit to the possi- 
fascinating new science in 
ry, television and radio, 


¢ health. 


Even now, in the famous General Elec- 
tric laboratories, research is wresting new 
secrets from the electron. Many of these 
are being applied to implements of war- 
fare, to speed the victory. 

But all spring from the General Elec- 
tric tradition to put science to work for 
the American people — building a better 
world for us, our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children. General Electric, Radio, 
Television and Electronics Department, 


Schenectady, New York, 


e Listen to the General Electric Radio News 
Program, with Frazier Hunt, on each Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday evening, broadcast 
over the C.B.S. and American (FM) networks. 











Numerous industrial rubber products now irreplaceable 
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HISTORICAL NOTE. The United States, world’s largest user of rubber, 
is now cut off from practically all major sources of crude. The nation’s 
only supply is a reserve stock, accumulated before the fall of Malaysia, 
supplemented by comparatively small quantities of rubber from Tropical 
America, Africa and, at the moment, Ceylon and India — plus a synthetic 
production, limited as yet. A large percentage of both must be used for mili- 
tary purposes to keep our airplanes, ships and mechanized forces operating. 
From the remainder, industry and civilians must eke out essential needs. 


to adopt G.T.M. Conservation Plan 











URING the past month thou- 

sands of plant engineers, pro- 
duction and maintenance experts 
from America’s leading industries 
have enthusiastically approved a 
conservation program to relieve the 
acute rubber shortage, presented 
at a series of nation-wide meetings 
held by the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. 


To these key operating men the 
importance and necessity of an im- 
mediate, all-out, rubber-conserva- 
tion drive was emphasized by facts 
like these: 


Many mechanical rubber items of 
wide use are no longer being made 
by any manufacturer. 


Even goods sold on priority must 
now be built to wartime specifica- 
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tions that limit rubber content to less 
than standard prewar construction,: 


So critical is the shortage, reclaimed 
rubber is now on allocation. Practi- 
cally all synthetic rubber is being 
used in military equipment. 


Most serious of all, several million 
dollars worth of industrial rubber 
goods now in use will fail PRE 
MATURELY this year through im- 
proper operation and care, judging 
by past experience. This will deprive 
plant operators of from 25% to 50% 
of the full performance built into 
these products — an irreplaceable 
loss to the nation. 


The G.T.M. Industrial Rubber 
Conservation Plan 


The G.T.M. presents a complete, 
workable conservation program, 
based on long experience, for 
eliminating this unnecessary waste 
and insuring optimum performance 
from all industrial rubber products. 


Its common-sense practicability ap- 
peals to operating men. Many have 
asked the G.T.M. to come to their 
individual plants and hold meetings 
for their factory personnel — the 
foremen, mechanics, machine oper- 
ators, processors and other workers 
handling rubber equipment. 
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In factories large and small, men 
are being taught how to prevent 
abuses, how to correct improper 
applications, how to make minor 
repairs that will prolong the life 
of industrial rubber products by 
means of — 


@“Goodyear Wages War On 
Waste” —the graphic educational 
slide film which presents, easily 
and clearly, recommended con- 
servation practices. 


@ Practical demonstration on how 





LET US SHOW THIS INDUSTRIAL RUBBER CON. 
SERVATION FILM TO YOUR MEN — it’s part of 
the G.T.M. program to help you save rubber. 


te THE 





to inspect, what to look for and 
what measures to take to correct, 
how to salvage hose and belts and 
give them new and additional use. 


© “Goodyear Industrial Rubber 
Products Conservation” manual, 
the concise 40-page, profusely il- 
lustrated G.T. M. handbook with 


practical ideas and suggestions. 


Industry-wide adoption of this 
program would mean a minimum 
saving of many million pounds of 
rubber products this year— products 
that many plants will not be able to 
replace. 


to your plant group. If you will 
write us, we will set a definite 
date for the G.T.M. to hold a 
meeting at your plant. If not possi- 
ble to hold a meeting, write for the 
manual. The sooner you start the 
program, the more benefit you 
will derive from it. There is no 
charge for this service—it is part 
of Goodyear’s cooperation in the 
nation’s drive for victory. To 
arrange your meeting or get copy 
of manual, write Industrial Con- 
servation Department NW-4, Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio. 








How To Get Your 
Plant Started 


The G.T.M. will be glad 
to present the complete 
program—film, demon- 
strations and manual— 





COMPLETE MANUAL ON THE 
PROPER USE AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF INDUSTRIAL RUB- 
BER PRODUCTS—furnished 
free to your designated 
operating men. 
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Happily, this report is being heard more 
and more often. For today recovery from 
pneumococcal pneumonia can be faster 
and surer than ever before. Indeed, in 
some cases the time between inception 
of the disease and “home from the hos- 
pital” is surprisingly short. 

Why? Because in addition to improved 
methods of treatment and nursing, doc- 
tors are now using another powerful new 
weapon against pneumonia. This weapon 
is sulfadiazine, latest of the famous “sulfa” 
drugs. It is not only efficacious in the 
treatment of pneumococcal, pneumonia 
but in the treatment of other infections, 
too. In hospitals and homes, people 
who otherwise might be fighting a losing 


MOLDING 


battle are rising from sick beds because 
of its use. It has helped to reduce the 
death rate from pneumonia in army 
camps to one tenth those of 1917-1919. 
In crowded city areas and in rural re- 
gions, also, sulfadiazine is aid- 
ing doctors to lift the fear of 
pneumococcus infections. 

Sulfadiazine was developed 
clinically, named, and first re- 
ported to the world by the re- 
search staff of Lederle Laborato- 
ries, Inc., a division of American 
Cyanamid Company, and is pro- 
duced on a large commercial 
scale by Cyanamid. It is one 
of the important results of the 
Company’s pioneer work in the 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities.§ 


gestandlay 


development and production of sulfanili- 
mide, sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole and sul- 
faguanidine, and the benefits are typical 
of those that Cyanamid chemistry brings 
in many important fields 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHEMISTRY 
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A “refresher” course in air-raid work 
has brought home forcibly to me how 
completely altered is the British tech- 
nique with air-raid casualties. Two years 
of grueling experience are responsible. 

Back in 1940 everybody had to take 
elaborate courses in first aid which in- 
cluded elaborate training in all sorts of 
complicated fractures. There were in- 
numerable illustrated handbooks avail- 
able. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that the only thing surviving today, as 
part of the equipment of the ordinary 
amateur personnel engaged in rescue 
work, is how to stop bleeding. That is 
still tremendously important, and hun- 
dreds of people owe their lives today to 
the fact that the first person to reach 
them under the debris knew how to save 
them from bleeding to death. 

Back in 1940 the keynote was speed in 
getting the cases to the nearest available 
hospital. The ambulances went hell-for- 
leather, then drew up with a great show 
of gentleness. Well, all that is out. 

The new technique says that the en- 
emy, in 99 cases out of a hundred, is 
shock, and that shock can best be treated 
on the scene of the “incident” and only 
by the doctor who has been summoned. 

The medical profession knew in 1940, 
as a matter of theory, that they would 
have many cases of shock to deal with 
during a blitz, but they did not realize 
that virtually all the cases would be 
shock cases. Realization of this came 





What Two Years Have Taught England About ARP 


Under supervision of the American Red Cross, men and 
women throughout the nation are giving up their leisure for 
serious study of elementary first aid against the day when 
enemy planes may strike. Just how important this knowledge 


when the ambulances rolled up with peo- 
ple who had died in the car en route to 
the hospital—people with no internal in- 
juries and no broken bones. 

A classic instance of this type, which 
revolutionized the whole technique, was 
that of a street shelter which sustained 
a direct hit. Of the people inside, nine 
were under the age of 23; when they 
reached the hospital eight of them were 
dead, including a strapping youngster of 
19 years whose sole injury was a broken 
finger. This was not exceptional, for every 
hospital had the same story, and the air- 
raid workers were depressed by the in- 
controvertible fact that people who lived 
for hours under debris promptly died 
when they were “rescued.” 

Today the amateurs attached to every 
air-raid post get new instructions. They 
are shock experts—at least they hope so 
and mean to be. A person buried under 
debris is to be lifted out with the ut- 
most gentleness, laid down nearby, and 
wrapped in blankets. Since the cold 
ground would lower the body’s resistance, 
it is important to have plenty of blankets 
underneath him. Four blankets under- 
neath and one on top is better than one 
underneath and four on top. Hot-water 
bottles must be quickly secured and 
packed around the patient. The doctor 
may then give him morphia but nobody 
else may. When the doctor decides that 
the victim can safely be moved to the 
hospital, the ambulance does its stuff but 


becomes in actual experience is shown by the following descrip- 
tion, by one of NEwsweek’s London correspondents, of meth- 
ods developed in England after two years of trial and error— 
two years of doing it right, or dying. 


with emphasis on gentleness rather than 
speed. 

A feature of every raid is the man or 
woman who crawls out of the debris and 
walks around protesting, with a slight 
touch of hysteria, that he or she is abso- 
lutely all right. “That is pure shock,” said 
the doctor, lecturing some 60 of us in the 
Town Hall the other night. “He may 
have a broken pelvis, a punctured blad- 
der; he may be bleeding inside. He feels 
none of those things. But he may topple 
over dead any minute. The thing to do is 
to jolly him along and get him to lie down 
wrapped up in blankets. 

“During a blitz,” said our medico, “we 
all of us, doctors, nurses, firemen, ward- 
ens, are suffering from shock in a greater 
or less degree. That tension you feel when 
you hear a bomb whistling downward— 
that’s shock.” 

Back in 1940 the air-raid workers were 
very keen to give hot tea to victims. 
That also is out nowadays. The hospitals 
have recorded too many cases where in- 
ternal bleeding has been increased by the 
stimulus of the hot tea. 

Another change in attitude, if not in 
technique, is noticeable in the case of vic- 
tims who are unconscious. No attempt 
is now made to “bring such a person 
around.” Unconsciousness is considered 
protective—an asset rather than a liabil- 
ity. It is up to the doctor to decide 
whether the case should go to the hos- 





clear when he told the press on June 6 that 
his department was “watching most 
closely” the situation that might develop 
from Hitler’s “deliberate ruse . . . to com- 
promise Finland further in the eyes of the 
anti-Axis world and . . . to induce Finland 
to make further contributions to Axis mili- 
tary campaigns.” 





Death of ‘The Cobra’ 


In Whitehall on June 4, British officials 
made no attempt to conceal their jubila- 
tion. Out came the black list of Axis war 
criminals. A heavy pencil scratched through 
the topmost name. No longer was it Brit- 
ain’s duty to impose postwar retribution 
on the man who since last Oct. 7 headed 
his majesty’s roster of Nazis “responsible 
for murder, oppression, and cruelty to hos- 
tages.” The German radio had just ad- 
mitted that Reinhard Heydrich had died 
at the Bulowka hospital in Prague. 





Thus ended one of the strangest, most 
infamous careers of our time. Reinhard 


_Heydrich, the scourge of the Czechs 


(NEwsweEkk, June 8), was not born to his 
sinister vocation. His father Bruno was an 
esteemed Hofmusikus (court musician) and 
composer in easygoing Saxony; his mother 
Elisabeth was the daughter of Professor 
Krantz, director of the Dresden Conserva- 
tory. His childhood was surrounded by the 
learned, artistic’ atmosphere of middle- 
class Germany before the last war. 

Like many another youth of his genera- 
tion, the 14-year-old Reinhard, a shy, blond 
schoolboy at Halle, was deeply aroused by 
Germany’s defeat in 1918. He joined five 
nationalist and terrorist organizations, bat- 
tling Leftists in the narrow, crooked streets 
of the old city on the Saale River. 

In the spring of 1922, now a slim, 6- 
footer, he went into the Navy, where he 
did intelligence work for the notorious 
Kapitdanleutnant (today admiral) Wilhelm 
Canaris (NEwWswEEK, Jan. 19). He ad- 





pital in that condition. 


vanced quickly but quit the Navy in 1931 
to devote himself to the Nazis. 

Within the Hitler party, Heydrich 
worked his way to the top with unequaled 
speed and skill, using every means from 
blackmail to murder. He embezzled party 
funds, stole private letters, and seduced 
the wives of his comrades. His thin face, 
cold blue eyes, and merciless stroke earned 
him, in party circles, nicknames like “The 
Cobra” or “The Basilisk.” Quick to be- 
tray old friends he took a leading part in 
the blood purge of June 1934. 

As Heinrich Himmler’s right-hand man, 
Heydrich became the brains and whip of 
the Gestapo. It was he who built up the 
infamous Vol/:smeldedienst, a nationwide 
ring of stool pigeons and agents provoca- 
teurs. His annual revenue from graft, be- 
fore the war, was put at $150,000 which he 
spent mostly on women, horses, and a lux- 
urious twelve-room apartment on Berlin’s 
fashionable Kurfiirstendamm. 

Outside of the Reich, Heydrich first 
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gained wide notice when he became Dep- 
uty Protector in Prague. In the same ruth- 
less manner in which he butchered many 
hundreds of Czechs, he later attempted to 
quell popular resistance in Norway, Hol- 
land, and France. Like no other Nazi lead- 
er, he lived up to the dire symbol on his 
SS-uniform cockade: the skull and bones. 
Even in death the Cobra exerted a bale- 
ful influence over the Czechs. While the 
whole population of Prague was ordered 
to line the streets as the funeral cortege 
passed, reprisal executions reached a to- 
tal of 219. On Monday the German radio 
announced that “the mortal remains of 
the murdered Reich Protector” had arrived 
in Berlin. Hitler turned over his new chan- 
cellery for the state funeral services. 





Trouble in Nassau 


The Duke of Windsor and his American 
Duchess arrived in Washington on June 1. 
His Royal Highness, now Governor of the 
Bahamas, was on a business trip in be- 
half of his tropic bailiwick: since Pearl 
Harbor had cut off the tourist trade, he 
sought markets for sisal and other island 
products. 

Bad news from home spoiled his plans. 


Windsor stayed only for a “family” lunch - 


at the White House, then, leaving his wife 
behind, flew back to Nassau. In his ab- 
sence, some 2,000 natives working on 
American defense projects had struck for 
higher wages and marched on Nassau. 
Riffraff joined them. Brandishing sticks, 
knives, and bottles grabbed from a parked 
truck, the mob swept down Bay Street, 
the capital’s main thoroughfare along the 
waterfront, smashing and looting liquor 
shops and other stores. 

The garrison was called out, the Riot 
Act read, and in the melee two natives 
were killed. Later another was shot to 
death by a sentry during the nightly cur- 
few. To the returning Duke, Nassau looked 
like a hurricane’s target. Only one mer- 
chant had taken out riot insurance; his 
shop was one of the few unscathed. 

The Bahamas contain one of the bases 


the United States obtained from the Brit- - 


ish in its swap of 50 destroyers in 1940. 
That is the root of the trouble; unskilled 
native labor is paid only 81 cents a day, 
while imported American workers earn 
more than $1 an hour. Moreover, shop- 
keepers have boosted their prices to take 
advantage of the high wages paid Ameri- 
cans. And in Nassau 81 cents doesn’t go 
very far, even for a native. Food is scarce 
and costs more than anywhere in the 
United States. Traditionally indolent by 
nature, the islanders keep hunger away by 
tilling a bit of land, fishing, or picking up 
mangoes and coconuts. In recent years, 
however, they have displayed an increas- 
ing tendency to follow leaders, politically 
and economically conscious, who have 
goaded them to revolt. 








Britain’s Miners 
They Quit for War Work 


and Precipitate Coal Crisis 


Like scabrous blots on the face of pre- 
war Britain were the so-called “distressed 
areas,” where a generation grew miser- 
ably to manhood on starvation wages and 
the dole. Worst of all were the grimy min- 
ing towns. The men with black-rimmed 
eyes never got all the coal out of their 
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tioning and who was recently dubbed “the 
government’s Jeeves” (after P. G. Wode- 
house's “gentleman’s gentleman”) by The 
Economist, authoritative London Weekly, 
He presented a plan to ration fuel. But 
this was tabled owing to pressure exerted 
by the powerful Conservative “1922 Com- 
mittee,” which takes its name from the 
year of its establishment and is dominated 
mainly by big industrialists. 

Last week Britain was faced with the 
problem of increasing the coal output by 
10,000,000 tons for the next twelve months 


British Combine 


Coal crisis on Britain made Dobbin double for a locomotive 


skins and systems. Tuberculosis and other 
diseases took a high toll; so did pit 
disasters. 

To many miners, war was an escape 
from a grim destiny. They streamed into 
the army, and into civil-defense or muni- 
tions work at the rate of about 25,000 a 
year. At first the drift wasn’t discouraged, 
for the fall of France cut off the main 
foreign market, mines closed down, and 
40,000 miners were jobless. Production 
fell from about 5,000,000 tons a week in 
May 1940 to about 4,000,000 in March 
1941. The fact that a time might come 
when coal demand would exceed coal sup- 
ply was ignored. That’s exactly what hap- 
pened. 

Whitehall appealed to owners and min- 
ers alike to raise the weekly output to the 
4,500,000 tons then needed and eventually 
to bring reserves from the low level of 
15,000,000 to 39,000,000 tons. As the war 
machine swung into high, still more fuel 
was wanted to run it. Compulsory regis- 
tration of miners returned only 17,000 to 
the mines; neither owners nor workers 
came through with the required effort. 

This spring the job of putting order into 
a chaotic situation was given to Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge, 63-year-old economist 
who worked out the last war’s food ra- 


and 15-20,000,000 tons thereafter. The 
government labored and brought forth a 
compromise plan. It provided for a Na- 
tional Coal Board to control production 
and distribution under a new Ministry of 
Fuel, Light, and Power, headed by Maj. 
Gwilym Lloyd George, 47-year-old son of 
the ex-Prime. Minister. The colliery com- 
panies would retain a vested right in prof- 
its and receive compensation for any pits 
closed down as too uneconomical to oper- 
ate. Plans for household and personal ra- 
tioning were drawn up but will be post- 
poned for the time being. 

The scheme encountered a mixed re- 
ception. The 1922 Committee approved 
of it but the Socialists and Liberals were 
disappointed because it failed to order 
outright nationalization of the mines. The 
miners, 20,000 of whom were recently on 
strike for a $17 weekly wage minimum ex- 
hibited resentment—partly because the 
board was not empowered to fix wages, 
partly because they feared that the young- 
er Lloyd George, who possesses none of his 
father’s toughness, would never stand up 
to the mine owners. 

As Parliament scheduled a two-day de- 
bate on the plan during this week’s ses- 
sion, the government appeared reasonably 
certain of obtaining a favorable majority. 
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Venezuelan Mission 


Crude oil is Venezuela’s lifeblood. Tank- 
ered to refineries in nearby Curacao and 
Aruba, it supplies aviation gasoline for the 
RAF and fuel oil for the Eastern Seaboard 
of the United States and for Britain. Ex- 
port taxes on oil, and import taxes on the 
commodities for which Venezuela trades 
the oil, provide most of the government’s 
revenue. Hence, when Axis subs got busy 
in the Caribbean, Venezuela also suffered. 

Invited by the United States, a seven- 
man delegation from Caracas arrived last 
week in Washington to see what could be 
done about the shrinking trade between 
the two countries. Heading the group was 
the scholarly, 54-year-old Foreign Min- 
ister, Caraccilo Parra Pérez, one of Latin 
America’s most widely traveled statesmen 
and a leading historian. Dr. Parra Pérez 
speaks, reads, and writes, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian, and has written 
seven books. He is an authority on the 
great Venezuelan adventurer Francisco 
Miranda who in 1781 fought under Wash- 
ington for American independence. 

The minister is also a man of many and 
varied hobbies. He likes photography, 
horseback riding, and ghost stories and 
has a fancy for collecting tiny porcelain 
coffee cups. A devout Catholic, he married 
a Parisian of American descent and they 
have two children, Maria Sol, 15, and 
Carlos, 9. 

Accompanied by Minister of Agriculture 


Rodolfo Rojas and five other high officials, . 


Dr. Parra Pérez followed up his Washing- 
ton visit with a tour of inspection through 
defense plants in Detroit and Buffalo. 
Everywhere his talks with American offi- 
cials centered on one thing: how to assign 
more shipping to trade with Venezuela. 





Cry of the French 


Albert Clémenti was a Corsican roust- 
about who dreamed of becoming a writer. 
Though hampered by a lack of education, 
he did ooze his way into the lower depths 
of Paris journalism. He also picked up odd 
100-franc notes by staging rowdy street 
demonstrations for French Fascist groups. 

After the fall of France, Clémenti, still 
in his early 30s, wangled himself on to a 
German payroll and plastered Paris with 
anti-British posters. One year ago he at- 
tained his life’s ambition: Jacques Doriot, 
most rabid of collaborationists (NEws- 
WEEK, June 8), appointed him managing 
editor of Le Cri du Peuple (The Cry of 
the People). A series of front-page editori- 
als demanding that France attack Britain 
established the editor as one of the most 
hated Nazi minions in the capital. 

On Tuesday last week, in the hour be- 
fore the blackout, Clémenti and his wife 
strolled up the Rue Vivienne on their way 
to the Grands Boulevards. They saw a 
“small but well-built man in a dark blue 


blouse and beret,” riding a bicycle. Shots 
crackled in the quiet street. Mme. Clémenti 
and a passerby slumped to the pavement, 
wounded. Then the assassin steadied his 
aim, finished off his intended victim with 
three slugs, and escaped. 

To the Nazi-controlled Paris police, the 
killing of Clémenti was evidence of a new 
“western assassination front” ordered by 
Moscow. To others it exemplified the muti- 
nous spirit of the French, breaking out in 
a fresh wave of bomb-throwing and train- 
wrecking. Together the demonstrations 
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moved Chief of Government Pierre Laval 
to assume personal command of the na- 
tional Gendarmerie—the militarized police 
force. 

Vichy later took another step to soften 
the nation for the Germans: on June 4, 
Jean Bichelonne, Secretary of State for 
Production, announced that 1,300 French 
factories would be closed, supposedly be- 
cause of fuel and raw-material shortages. 
Behind the maneuver was a new campaign 
to force a migration of French labor into 
German war plants. 


























British Combine 
High Spot: Britain’s Home Secretary, Herbert Morrison, climbed one of 
the tallest fire ladders in London’s financial district on the anniversary last 
month of the Nazis’ great fire raid. In the streets below is fire apparatus that 
took part in the citywide preparedness demonstration. 
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Auto Industry’s War Report: 
“The Stuff Is Rolling Out’ 


Hitler’s War of Wheels 
Right Down America’s Alley, 
Says Six-Month Summary 


After six months of war, the automobile 
industry this week made its first formal re- 
port on war production. The report was 
terrific. 

Conversion is completed and the stuff is 
rolling—considerably ahead of schedule. 
Guns and shells, tanks and planes, marine 
engines and military vehicles—all are driv- 
ing, flying, or sailing to American and Al- 
lied armed forces at home and on fighting 
fronts throughout the world. 

The auto industry is building 75 per cent 
of all the nation’s aircraft engines; more 
than half of the Navy’s Diesel engines; 
more than a third of all machine guns; 


nearly half of all tanks and tank parts; all 
the thousands on thousands of- motorized 
units; and hundreds of other death-dealing 
bits and pieces, parts and accessories. 

Production rates and names of com- 
panies were kept secret, but censorship let 
enough of the story through to convince 
even Hirohito and Hitler that the gigantic 
job was being done. Orders on hand ex- 
ceeded $14,000,000,000—a production job 
equivalent in materials and manpower to 
turning out 15,000,000 cars and trucks, or 
the work of three peak peacetime years. 
Deliveries since Pearl Harbor were 50 per 
cent greater than the total shipped from 
the outbreak of war in September 1939 to 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

The report made plain that the job was 
meat for the auto people and they were 
eating it up—that a war of horsepower was 
their kind of war—that when Hitler put 





The converted auto industry rolls out the tanks 





this war on wheels he ran it straight down 
their alley. The motor magicians had 
adapted automotive technologies to mass 
production for mass destruction and come 
up with a terrible outpouring of the tools 
of war the like of which the world had 
never seen. By challenging American mech- 
anization, the dictators had unleashed the 
power that could destroy them. 

Issued by the Automotive Council for 
War Production, the report bore the title 
“The Job Is Being Done—The Automotive 
Industry Reports to the Nation—Its Only 
Customer Today.” Some of its details: 


Guns AND SHELLS: The first auto com- 
pany to produce shells substituted forging 
for the traditional tooling methods, and 
with equipment designed to make wheel 
hubs turned out 1,000,000 shells in 35 days. 
Another producer, making an antiaircraft 
gun of foreign design, cut 80 days from the 
British production schedule. 

Mass-production efficiency shaved 40 per 
cent from the cost of an automatic cannon, 
priced at $1,200 when manufacture began 
eighteen months ago. A passenger-car com- 
pany, awarded a gun contract last year, is 
delivering 30 times as fast as scheduled. A 
parts firm developed equipment that turns 
out machine-gun parts 30 times faster than 
regular arsenal machinery can assemble 
them. 


Tanks: Actual battle experience in Libya 
showed defects in the riveted tank. The 
change-over to a new all-welded tank with 
new lines and a revolving cannon is going 
through more smoothly than the normal 
annual change of auto models. 

One company will shortly handle in one 
day the materials it handled in 30 days a 
year ago. Another has adapted torches to 
cut the steel sprockets which power a 
tank’s caterpillar track, and twelve sprock- 
ets today are shaped in six minutes where 
formerly one sprocket took eight hours. 
Fifteen spring and bumper companies have 
pooled their facilities to build $25,000,000 
worth of armor plate a month. 


Muuitary Veuictes: All-wheel drive has 
been adopted for virtually every size and 
type of military vehicle, enabling the cars to 
climb grades of 40 to 50 degrees (a steep 
hill on a highway is 20 degrees). An in- 
genious combination of two units works as 
an antiaircraft team—one pulls a powerful 
searchlight, the other an electric generator. 
All types, from quarter-ton reconnaissance 
cars to 40-ton tank carriers, are rolling off 
the assembly lines by the thousands. 

On its contract for a small combat ve- 
hicle one company has saved 41,000 pounds 
of nickel. Another developed a solder of sil- 
ver, antimony, and lead to replace the 
usual tin and lead. Cooperatively, the in- 



















Topay, packers of many types of 
products who had always considered 
tin as indispensable, are using Seal- 
right containers, without sacrifice of 
protection or appearance. 

Sealright containers are round, 
sturdy, attractive and easy-to-fill. 
They are made from sterile-clean 
paper board specially treated to re- 
sist moisture. Hundreds of millions 
are used annually for factory packed 
ice cream and other frozen and dry 
food products. Year after year they 
consistently represent the standard 
of quality. 

In common with all paper contain- 
ers, however, they are not air tight 
nor grease-proof. They cannot be 
hermetically sealed. 





Round containers, both straight-side and 
nested type with slip-cover lids, are avail- 
able in capacities of 4 ounces to 10 pounds 
for the straight-side and from 8 to 32 ounces 
for the nested type. 











To the man who 


is worried about wartime 


packaging restrictions 


Sealright does not make cartons, 
folding boxes or square packages of 
any type. Sealright makes only ster- 
ile-clean container board, cylindri- 
cal containers (straight-side and 
nested type), conical bottle type con- 
tainers, plug caps and closures... 
all made of paper. While container 
diameters cannot be changed, height 
of container may be varied to meet 
new capacity requirements. 

Special cellophane bags, liners, lac- 
quers and sealing tapes have been 
developed to meet specific needs. 

Should you feel that Sealright may 
help you solve your problems, our ex- 
perts are available for consultation. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 
Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N.Y. 





The Sealright conical type container comes 
in 8 ounce, 16 ounce and 32 ounce sizes, may 
be used with an insert disc top as a shaker 
container for powdered or granular prod- 
ucts as well as various liquids. 





Sealright 


CONTAINERS | 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRODUCTS NOW BEING PACKED IN SEALRIGHT CONTAINERS © Baked goods Butter and dairy products e Candy 
Chocolate, gelatine and baking powders « Cigars, cigarettes e Cracked eggs e Dog food e Frozen fruits, meats and 
vegetables « Grated cheese « Marshmallow topping e Meats e Pipe tobacco e Potato sticks « Powdered chemicals 
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Sealright Paker-Bulkans, supplied flat in 
collapsible form, and now widely used in 
place of metal cans by the dairy industry, 
are also suitable as containers for many 
types of dry and frozen products, and can 
be furnished in sizes from 20 to 30 pounds. 





Sealright paper cups, with disc-inserted lids, 
popular for years with ice cream manufac- 
turers, and with dairies packing cottage 
cheese, are available from 214 to 30 ounces 
and may be adapted to the packaging of dry 
foods of many types. 





Glass bottle and jar closures developed in 
three types, may be adaptable to the needs 
of many food packers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Fulton, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: 
We would appreciate any advice and assistance you can 
give on the packaging of. 





(product or products) 


Firm Name 





Street & Number 





State 


City. 





Your Name 














PRATESDROPS” READERS: 
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N A CERTAIN notable department store’ is a large 

private lounge for women. In that room are a lot 
of comfortable chairs. 

Into that room each week come hundreds of women 
with an average of 40 minutes before their next duty 

or appointment. 

In one wall is a mirror. They do not oes: that it is 
a one-way mirror, nor that they are visible by a trained 
observer behind it. But they are. 


The observer sits there all day with an electric 
minute-second clock and a check-list before her. 


A woman picks up a fresh copy of LOOK from the 
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andl then 
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table beside her in the lounge. 


Behind the one-way mirror the observer records 
the time the reader spends looking first at the cover— 
then at pages 2 and 3—then 4 and 5—and so on, 
through the issue. 


Then arithmetic-sharks in the office tabulate the 
records, and find out how the readers’ attention was 
given to each page. 


Another week, by substituting other new maga- 
zines and keeping record, Alice-Through-The-Look- 
ing-Glass learns whether women are as interested in 
other magazines as they are in LOOK. 


SO FAR, THOUSANDS OF RECORDS THROUGH THE SECRET MIRROR 


INDICATE THAT: 
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Women spend more time-per-page on LOOK than on other 


s major picture magazines. 


Women read it cover-to-cover more thoroughly than 7 other 
es 


s major magazines studied. 


3 Women distribute their attention more evenly over the con- 
s tents of LOOK pages than they seem to with other major maga- 
zines—and thus give the advertisements a better chance to succeed. 
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These pure studies of innocent readers continue. They are as impartial as they can be. 


They help LOOK editors to make a magazine that’s solid with reader-attention value.* 


This isn’t scientific shenanigan. It’s plain selfishness, because if LOOK readers pay closer attention 
to more pages in LOOK, more advertisers will recognize the enormous extra visibility of their adver- 


tisements in LOOK. 


Many notable manufacturers already know this. More are finding it out. LOOK’s advertising linage 
for the first quarter of 1942 beats the same period of 1941 by 51 per cent—leads all large magazines in 
per cent of gain. News travels, among sales managers especially. More and more of them realize that, 


as each new issue of LOOK is bought by more than 2,100,000 people, those PEOPLE LOOK at LOOK 


—and then BUY GOODS. 


* If you want the complete story and re- 
sults of this fascinating research ask any 


LOOK salesman. 
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dustry has developed new methods of con- 
trolling carbon steels and thus saved large 
quantities of alloys. In other materials, it 
has saved as much as 16 pounds of rubber 
and 5 pounds of nickel on individual mili- 
tary trucks. 


Sea Power: A former accessories pro- 
ducer is supplying windshield wipers for 
Navy vessels. An engine-parts manufac- 
turer is making marine propellers. Im- 
proved efficiency has enabled another com- 
pany to make six successive price reduc- 
tions on an essential naval unit, cutting the 
cost from $30,000 to $20,000. 


Arr Power: Seven auto firms are mak- 
ing airplane motors and two more are tool- 
ing up. Six others are building plane frames 
and several are making whole planes. Alto- 
gether, more than 100 companies are en- 
gaged in aircraft production. Ford has a 
goal of one complete four-engined heavy 
bomber every hour, capable of flying from 
the factory to any military airdrome on 
earth. 

A firm with fifteen major contracts was 
15 to 39 per cent ahead of schedule on all of 
them. Aircraft-engine parts, formerly 
ground by hand one at a time, were 
grouped into special jigs and automatically 
ground out fourteen at a crack. Workmen 
devised a burring tool to replace hand 
sanding. 

One company recently taking its second 
order to produce bomber wings and nacelles 
contracted to do the job in 50 per cent of 
the originally specified man-hours. In an- 
other plant, use of automotive-type ma- 
chines and tools saved 75 per cent of the 
time required for a wing-panel operation 
and cut the cost of the wing set by $1,000. 
An auto-accessories factory is making mil- 
lions of airplane spark plugs, using a new 
material as hard as semiprecious jewels. 

In another firm, three weeks was all the 
time required by automotive craftsmen to 
develop a method for producing microscop- 
ically small ball bearings, which became 
imperative for aircraft instruments when 
the war cut off foreign supplies of watch 
jewels. 





Industrial Planners 


Postwar planning, occupying diplomatic 
minds (see page 27), likewise underwent 
consideration this week by industrialists at 
the convention of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers at Skytop, Pa. 

They called for a liberal and responsible 
capitalistic system after the war, declaring 
their faith that “free enterprise” will en- 
dure, but warning it must assume new so- 
cial, political, and educational obligations 
to society. On the other hand, they felt 
the merits of free enterprise were not suf- 
ficiently well known and deserved greater 
attention from the public. 

Predicting technological developments 
that will provide jobs for all America’s 
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International 


... drops 2,000 feet... 


manpower after the war, Louis Ruthen. 
burg, president of Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., said industry can show the way to a 
new prosperity. Willis Carrier, chairman of 
the board of the Carrier Corp., foresaw a 
demand for new products when the war js 
over. J. F. Stone of the Johns-Manville 
Corp. asserted that personal incentive will 
continue to give people the greatest degree 
of economic security. John Wyllie Jr. of 
Detroit, vice president of the Temprite 
Products Corp., said industry’s chief post- 
war job will be making a great America 
still better. 


Blond ’Chutist 


Nylon parachutes have been dropping 
from the skies around Hartford, Conn., 
for some time, but they’ve always been 
tested with dummies. On June 6 for the 
,first time ever a nylon ‘chute carried a 
human being to earth—and a girl at that. 
She was 24-year-old Adeline Gray, a para- 
chute rigger at the Pioneer Parachute Co., 
a veteran of 32 test jumps, and a blonde 
as pretty as the dummies were plain. Asked 
how the nylon ’chute worked in its first 
“live” test and how she felt after the 2,000- 
foot jump, she’d only comment “all right.” 
Her employers were not so reticent. They 
say as much progress had been made in 
nylon ’chutes in two years as were made 
in silk ’chutes in twenty and predicted 
nylon as standard material henceforth be- 
cause it works “better than silk and is 
cheaper.” 








Standard’s Rebuttal 


.At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey on 
June 2, President W. S. Farish made pub- 
lic a letter to Sen. Harry S. Truman in 
answer to the latest charges made by As- 





’,.. and lands safely, in the first “live” test of a nylon parachute 
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«+. and the Army and Navy, too! 


WE cheered their heroism, their daring, their never- 
say-die spirit at Wake Island, for example. 


Over and over in conversation, editorials, speeches, and 
every other form of verbal bouquet we told them how fine we 
thought they were. And how solidly we stood behind them. 


But now comes the time when we've got to tell all that 
to the Marines and the Army and Navy in something 
more substantial than mere words. 


Demonstration—not conversation—is called for now! 


We’ve got to increase and maintain the club-houses 
which the men can use on their time cff. 432 are already 
operating now. But that’s not nearly enough. 


We've got to help keep up their spirit by keeping boredom 
and monotony out of their lives. A fighter needs entertain- 
ment for his mind as well as guns for his hands, uniforms 
for his back, food for his stomach. 


The USO camp shows are bringing the world’s best en- 
tertainment to the armed forces. But we’ve only started! 





’ Mobile units for troops in remote positions . . . troops- 
in-transit service at transportation stations ... book gather- 
ing and distributing . . . these are just a few more expanding 
services the U S O is giving. 

For the U S O—and you—are charged with the vital 
duty of helping keep up morale. 

Fighting spirit is a real, a vital, a specific thing. An 
instrument of war like bullets, bombers, and tanks. With- 
out it no victory can be won. 


So it’s your move now, Mr. and Mrs. America. That 
fountain pen you sign your check with is a machine gun 
today. Will you start shooting? 


Send your contribution to your local campaign chairman 
or to National Headquarters, USO, Empire State Bldg., 
New York City. 


*USO~ 





LARGEST SELLING RUMS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Write for your copy of Carioca’s 
FREE! hoidsome party booklet“ Recipes 
and Toasts for Popular Hosts.” 






Import Division: American Spirits Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plazo, WN. Y. Dept. E-2 | 
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“Have you thought of the 
St. Regis, sir? It has 300 
air-conditioned rooms.” 
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# St Regis 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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sistant Attorney General Thurman Ay. 
nold (NEWSWEEK, June 8). 

Farish denied Arnold’s charge that 
Standard’s 1927 agreement with the Ger. 
man I.G. Farbenindustrie gave Standard 
the germ for synthetic toluol and aviation 
gasoline. Farish said patents for these 
products were not obtained from the Ger. 
mans until the new agreement was writ- 
ten in 1929. 

In addition, Farish contended that no 
action of Standard had delayed produc. 
tion of synthetic rubber, in this country, 
and he listed the developments that had 
grown out of Standard’s activity: 100. 
octane aviation gasoline; synthetic toluol; 
Paratone, “which today is used in almost 
every fighting plane, tank, gun, and ship 
in the Army, Navy, and Air Corps”, 
American control of the buna _ rubber 
process; the processes for making buta- 
diene; Vistanex, one of the few special 
types of synthetic rubber in actual pro- 
duction in the United States before the 
European war, and butyl rubber. 

The only control Standard gave Farben 
involved chemical developments outside 
the oil industry, Farish said, and it did 
this because Standard “does not interest 
itself” in anything “completely outside of 
the oil business.” 

Arnold’s antitrust division made no 
comment on the rebuttal. It merely re- 
ferred inquirers to Arnold’s statement with 
the implication that the Farish answer 
had not really answered the charges. 





End of a Road 


Twice each day the Susquehanna & New 
York Railroad shuttled the 65 miles from 
Williamsport to Towanda, neatly bisecting 
the northern half of Pennsylvania. Found- 
ed in 1902 as a freight service for the Unit- 
ed States Leather Co., it had become 
chiefly a connecting link between various 
trunk lines. But it wasn’t making any 
money. 

The Dulien Steel Co. of New York 
bought the line in September 1941, in- 
tending to sell the rails for scrap. Appli- 
cations were made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission for permission 
to close the S&ENY. The ICC said yes, but 
the PUC said no. Then the WPB decided 
the rails were needed for defense and got 
a requisition order from Federal court, 
overriding the PUC’s refusal. That’s the 
Way matters stood on May 23 when the 
S&NY made its last run. 

But the PUC continued the fight and 
obtained a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the road from removing the rails. De- 
spite the line’s deficits, one commissioner 
wailed that abandonment would be “mur- 
der of a living railroad.” Another commis- 
sioner termed the move “a deal by a group 
of New York junkmen to capitalize on the 
rising price of scrap.” 
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On June 1, Judge Karl E. Richards of 
the Dauphin County Court dismissed the 


PUC’s temporary injunction, holding that — 


the Federal government had the right to 
requisition the line for war purposes. A 
final decision was expected at another 
court hearing this week. Meanwhile, Pub- 
lic Utility Commission members admitted 


privately there was little chance to pre- _ 


vent scrapping of the road and that it 
would be a “futile gesture” to continue 
litigation. They were fighting mainly to 
prevent possible future criticism from dis- 
gruntled customers and to convince them 
that the commission was doing what it 
could in their behalf. 





Tariff Juggle 

A century or so ago, Uncle Sam got most 
of his living expenses—some 90 per cent— 
from customs duties. But tariffs have long 
since ceased paying the rent and for many 
years have been less than one-tenth of the 
Federal revenue. Furthermore, since the 
present war began, Uncle Sam himself has 
been the best customer for the tons of 
goods pouring through his doorways, dip- 
ping into his left pocket to pay duties into 
the right one. 

President Roosevelt stepped in last week 
to simplify this procedure. Under authority 
granted him by the First War Powers Act, 
he told the RFC and the Secretaries of 


' War, Navy, and Agriculture to bring 


“emergency purchase of war materials” 
into the United States duty-free. 

In addition to smoothing out the book- 
keeping of government purchasing, the 
measure held promise of becoming an im- 


- portant political weapon. For instance, big 


orders could be the prize plums for those 
Latin American nations most active in 
anti-Nazi programs. And judicious placing 
of other orders might be the means of 
cajoling diffident Chile and Argentina into 
more active cooperation with the United 
Nations. 

The President’s order brought outcries 
from the tariff-minded American farm bloc 
and farm leaders fearing competition from 
duty-free imports. There were sharp 
slumps in the commodity market. But pro- 
tests subsided when Department of Agri- 
culture officials pointed out that the phrase 
“emergency war materials” would prob- 
ably be interpreted to mean industrial raw 
materials rather than agricultural com- 
modities. As a matter of fact, an existing 
surplus makes wheat imports unlikely, 
cotton-import quotas have not yet been 
filled, Argentine beef is banned—and who 
would object if some sugar were shipped 
in duty-free? 

Another move the next day further 
tended to calm the farmers. In an effort 
to assure more efficient use of available 
shipping space, the WPB ordered import- 
ers to apply for specific permission to bring 
in anything except war materials after 





Like a wire entanglement, a matted 
thicket lies across our Army’s path. 
“Bring on the tractors!” is the call of 
the fighting Engineers. 


With tusks of steel and more power 
than a herd of elephants, the giant 
“Caterpillar” Diesels move in. With 
broad, deep-grousered tracks provid- 
ing a firm foothold, they drive their 
bulldozers forward in mighty thrusts 
— toppling trees, uprooting stumps, 
sweeping them aside together with 
brush and rocks, . . . The Infantry, 
guns and tanks are going through! 


On scores of other battle-front jobs, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors are 
helping to deliver similar blows for 
the cause of free peoples. Building 
military roads, bridge-heads, fortifica- 
tions, gun emplacements; rescuing 
mired trucks and disabled tanks; 







































moving heavy artillery — are some 
of the assignments. . . . Because 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are built with 
the power, stamina and dependability 
to see things through! 


And there are many more on the 
way! As fast as “Caterpillar” pro- 
duction can turn them out, all 
“Caterpillar” products—tractors, 
motor graders, engines and electric 
sets — will be available to serve in 
this all-out war. 


Those already doing useful work 
in supporting fields — oil, mining, 
lumber, construction, manufacturing, 
transportation, agriculture and other 
essential industries — will have all 
the replacement parts and mechanical 
service “Caterpillar” and a world- 
wide dealer organization can provide 
to keep them fighting. 


CATERPILLAR OSEé 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS! 









Metropolitan Moments ....... .. by Vato Fab’y 


“It’s but a small return, my friend, for that 


birthday gift of Calvert Reserve!” 


Generosity just can’t go any further than giving Calvert Reserve. To an 
admirer of Manhattans, for example, this extra-luxury whiskey is priceless 
... because it blends with—rather than overpowers—the other ingredients in 
a mixed drink. Its magnificent “soft” flavor is unique among whiskies. So— 
for a royal treat for a friend (or yourself) try Calvert Reserve...“the 


choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥. é. Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 








Big enough for 


140,000 
WORDS 


—but not too big 
for quick, 
convenient 
use 






@® Has 30,000 more words than 
other dictionaries at same price. 


Funk & Wagnalls COLLEGE STANDARD DIC- 
TIONARY is preferred in hundreds of thou- 
sands of American homes, schools, and offices 
because it’s a word book, idea book, and 


reference library . 
that’s really con- 
venient to use. All 
words in a single 
alphabetical order, 
for quick, easy ref- 
erence. 1940 census 
figures. Always up to 
date. 140,000 terms, 
2500 illustrations, 
1343 pages, prices 
from $3.50 to $7.50 
in a variety of hand- 
some bindings. 


Funk as Wagnalls 
mpany ‘: 
336-4th Ave., N.Y. 























GET A GOOD NIGHT'S 


FOR A GOOD DAY'S WORK SLEEP AT 
(Lennox 


IN ST. LOUIS 
); Cow > 7 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED - RATES FROM $3.25 
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DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over 
twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 24 times 
more shaving edge. 

2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 

life of these already long-life blades. 

3. Your choice, barber type or hoe type safety 

razor. Specify type wanted. Both use same famous 

Durham Duplex blade. 

4. In serviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
$2.50 postpaid — Money-back guarantee. 
Special— Only $2 if sent to men in Armed 
Service. Mail orders only—while supply lasts. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 





Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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July 2—including many farm products. 
More than 170 items important for civilian 
use are on the restricted list, including 
coffee, cocoa, bananas, fish, cheese, eggs, 
grains, cotton, and furs. None of these 
will be given shipping space until provision 
is made for more vital war goods. 





Scouting for Scrap 


U.S. Public Collects Waste 
as Industry “Patches and Prays’ 


If industry ever wants to design itself 
a coat of arms, William L. Batt, chairman 
of the WPB Requirements Committee, has 
a motto ready: “Patch and pray.” 

On June 3, Batt cited shortages of al- 
most all basic materials. He warned that 
civilians must soon go on a minimum sub- 
sistence standard lest war plants stand 
idle for lack of supplies. To meet the grow- 
ing demand for war goods, he proposed a 
five-point program: (1) long-range plan- 
ning and careful scheduling; (2) revision 
of specifications to reduce amounts of 
critical materials used; (3) use of substi- 
tutes; (4) civilian conservation, and (5) 
better handling of scrap. 

Points 4 and 5 thus threw part of the 
responsibility squarely on the shoulders 
of the man in the street. And in large 
measure he had already accepted it. 


Metats: Housewives in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Hartford, 
Conn., have been turning in their old tin 
cans for weeks. On June 1 the WPB ex- 
tended the campaign to 36 cities located 
near detinning plants . . . So necessary is 
scrap to the operation of steel mills that 
steelmakers are setting up a pool of 
$1,500,000 for a national advertising cam- 
paign to step up scrap collection. An in- 
dication of what such a drive can do is 
the fact that Louisiana has _ salvaged 
enough metal in the past four months to 
build seven battleships. 


Russer: The Rubber Reserve Co. an- 
nounced that it would pay $25 a ton—$7 
more than the prevailing price—for car- 
load lots of scrap rubber. The agency 
hoped this would give small collectors a 
financial as well as a patriotic incentive in 
collecting old tires, tubes, leaky hot-water 
bottles, rubber gloves and aprons, etc. ... 
The 12,000 shoe-repair shops in New York 
City began operating this week as col- 
lecting agents for any kind of rubber they 
could get their hands on. 


Paper: Collection of old newspapers has 
been so good that mills are having diffi- 


_ culty handling it, but they still want all 


the old paper and board they can get for 
packing ammunition and other war goods. 


But this is only the beginning. The 
treasure hunt for waste materials will be 
expanded soon; to cover every scrap of 
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International 
Conserver: Though six cars are 
garaged at his estate, Lammot du Pont 
is saving tires and gas by riding a bi- 
cycle to work at his Wilmington muni- 
tions plant. The first day the board 
chairman tried his new conveyance, 


-Mrs. du Pont trailed in an auto just 


im case. 





anything that can be turned into usable 
goods. For example, old rags, particularly 
wool, can be reworked and rewoven into 
new fabrics; fats and greases can be con- 
verted into glycerine. And if the public 
pitches in, industry will be able to carry 
out Batt’s motto and keep going by patch- 


_ ing. Otherwise it faces serious trouble by 


next winter. 





Aviation Takes Stock 


In a companion piece to the auto report 
described on page 42 the aircraft industry 
last week told how it, too, had turned on 
the heat since Pearl Harbor. 

The industry’s spokesman, Col. John H. 
Jouett, president of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, disclosed that 
military-plane production has increased 
nearly 85 per cent in six months; engine 
production, nearly 80 per cent. He gave 
auto companies much of the credit for 
the engine speed-up—contradicting other 
airmen’s complaints that the auto indus- 
try is a plane “bottleneck” (NEWSWEEK, 
June 1). 

Jouett said the aviation companies have 
built nearly $4,000,000,000 worth of 
planes, engines, and propellers since Sep- 
tember 1939 with combat ships an ever- 
increasing percentage of the total. Soon, 











CANT win 











“How can we get skilled workers?” 


That victory-vital question is on 
Management’s lips today. And in 
_answering it, one industrial journal 
advised: “Hire boys, girls, old men, 
your grandmother, and train them 
to do one operation well!” 


Of course, your grandmother — 
no matter how willing and patriotic 
— can’t win the War of Production. 
But we heartily second the basic 
idea of “up-grading” unskilled work- 
ers through on-the-job training — 
because our cooperative experience 
with nearly 2300 industrial con- 
cerns proves the value of “training 
within industry.” 

The 50-year-established Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools 


Your Grandmother 


this war! 






have accumulated 35 years’ experi- 
ence in group programs for adult 
and apprentice training. Each pro- 
gram is “tailor-made” to fit a partic- 
ular training problem. May we 
send you the booklets, “Ways and 
Means” and “The Business of 
Building Men”? They contain vital 
information that might apply to your 
own employee-training problems. 
Write today to Coopera- 


y, 
tive Training Division, se 
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Box 5373; Sau 
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edinads SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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Check List No. 17 


. . . of recent discoveries 
for solving war-time problems 





@ Substitutes for Imported Waxes such as 
Montan wax, Ozokerite, Japan wax, etc. 
(114) 


@ Protect Aluminum with new chemical 
against corrosion at low temperatures where 
condensation is possible. (111) 


@ Non-Stick Wrapper for packaging sticky 
candies and other products by new wax 
coating of white, odorless, synthetic wax in 
conjunction with paraffin wax. (156) 


@ Waterproof Cloth or Paper in one 
operation. (133) 


@ Synthetic Rubber can be made flexible 
by means of a new plasticizer. (184) 


@ Cement, Concrete, Stucco for defense 
buildings can be made waterproof. (138) 


® Glycerin Substitutes meeting specific re- 
quirements. (175) 


@ Metal Castings, smooth and non-brittle, | 
by a new foundry core application. (115) 


@ Flameproofing Agent cuts fire risks for 
textiles, paper, wood and composition 
board. (143) 
@ Adhesive for “Cellophane”, cellulose | 
acetate and other synthetic materials of a 
similar nature. (118) 


@ Temporary Clay Binder for ceramic in- 
sulation prior to firing, enabling the clays 
to be molded without crumbling. (113) 


@ Joint Seal Resistant to benzol, gasoline, 





diesel oil, butane, propane, pentane, etc. | 
(119) | 


®. Lubricating Compound for drawing. 
aluminum. (139) 


@ Lubricant for Sintered Bearings made 
with metallic powders. (179) 


@ A Temporary Binder for abrasive wheels 
volatilizes on firing. (141) 


@ Thermosetting Cements for lamp and 
radio tube bases. (164) | 


@ Synthetic Wax used as polishing medium | 
for plastic and hard rubber articles. (168) | 


JUST DO THIS: 


See number in parenthesis <fter each 
subject. Jot down and mail to us any 
number that interests you. We will send 
you data sheets about the chemicals and 
their uses. Answers to many other prob- 
lems in your industry are given in our 112- 
page manual “Chemicals by Glyco”— 
which is yours for the asking. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
240 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Advertisement 
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Pointed Earful: Two employes of Manning, Maawell & Moore, Inc, 
Bridgeport power-machinery makers, contrived this shop poster as their part in 
the War Production Board’s campaign to increase output. The rabbits’ ears 
point up the initials of the company as well as its slogan for the drive. 





he predicted, American plane output will 
surpass the combined production of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and the countries 
they’ve occupied. 

Jouett gave no precise figures. But other 
sources estimated that American produc- 
tion was nearly 5,000 planes a month and 
was still going up. The Vega Aircraft 
Corp. of Burbank, Calif., for instance, an- 
nounced last week that it was already in 
production of Boeing Flying Fortresses 
six months ahead of schedule. 

Other aviation news of the week: 


9 The Aero Chamber’s 1942 Aircraft 
Yearbook, declaring that 
power can dominate any military situa- 
tion on land or sea, warns that America 
must build still more planes to obtain that 
dominance if the United Nations are to 
win the war. 

This thesis—that air power will be the 
deciding factor in the war—is challenged 
by Hanson W. Baldwin, military analyst 
of The New York Times, in the June issue 
of Sea Power, magazine of the Navy 
League of the United States. Writing in a 
symposium with Maj. Alexander P. de 
Seversky, noted plane designer, Baldwin 
says that only combined effort by land, 
sea, and air can achieve victory. But 
Major de Seversky, whose new book, “Vic- 
tory Through Air Power” (NEWswEEK, 
April 20), prectpitated the controversy, 
sticks to his wings. 


qj Aside from its plane-led triumph off 
Midway, the Navy twice last week dem- 
onstrated its increasing reliance on air 
power. It announced development of a 


superior air 


POO 


new liquid-cooled engine approaching 2,000 
horsepower and construction of a plant 
to build it “somewhere in Ohio.” And it 
asked for 500 new fighting ships, totaling 
1,900,000 tons—including 500,000 tons of 
aircraft carriers but no battleships. 

Estimated to cost more than $8,000,000,- 
000, the new building program would be 
the mightiest single naval project in his- 
tory. It would supplement the two-ocean 
Navy already voted by Congress, as well 
as the $48,000,000,000 already appropri- 
ated for the Navy since June 1940. And 
it would give America 1,272 top-flight 
fighting ships—enough for simultaneous 
combat on all the sevén seas. 





Labor’s House 


The executive board of the CIO and the 
executive board of the United Mine Work- 
ers each met in Washington last week, and 
they and the former “old friends” who are 
their presidents continued their face-mak- 
ing and name-calling at each other. 


From THE CIO Camp: President Philip 
Murray retorted to his ouster from the 
UMW vice presidency by UMW Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis (Newsweek, June 8). 


Lewis, said Murray, was “a fat man who 


obviously has pathological tendencies” and 
s “hell-bent on creating national confu- 
sion and national disunity” . The ex- 
ecutive board ruled that the UMW was 
more than $120,000 delinquent in per 
capita tax payments and rejected Lewis’ 
recommendation that this be credited 
against a $1,665,000 “loan” the miners 
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claimed they made to the CIO... An ex- 
ecutive board committee indicated favor- 
able action on a petition for CIO mem- 
bership from some 18,000 rebellious UMW 
members who had broken away from the 
miners District 50 and set up a National 
Council of Gas, Coke, and Chemical Work- 
ers as an independent union . . . After con- 
sidering AFL President William Green’s 
feeler for labor’s reunion, the board an- 
swered by suggesting instead a “national 
conference to win the war” and to plan 
CIO-AFL cooperation in the war effort. 


From tHE UMW Camp: In a speech 
to the executive board, the formerly iso- 
lationist Lewis reasserted his American- 
ism and his desire to see the United Na- 
tions win the war . . . The board replied 
to Murray’s “character assassination” of 
Lewis by demanding that the CIO presi- 
dent renounce his “Communism,” for the 
real “issue at hand is United Mine Work- 
ers of America vs. Communism” . . . Van 
A. Bittner, one of the two UMW board 
members who refused to sign this resolu- 
tion against Murray, resigned as president 
of District 17, the powerful West Virginia 
local. 


From Lasor Propuets: The UMW will 
continue to refuse to pay its dues to the 
CIO. This will disbar it from representa- 
tion at the CIO convention in October. 
The feud will thus become a complete 
rift, setting up a third rival in the labor 
house now divided between the CIO 
and AFL. 





Insurance vs. Bombs 


To comfort citizens worrying about what 
damages they could collect if enemy bombs 
dropped on their homes, the RFC last De- 
cember set up a $100,000,000 War Dam- 
age Corp. (Newsweek, Dec. 22, 1941). 
This was a stopgap, scheduled to expire 
June 30 and giving free protection until 
some more permanent insurance scheme 
could be worked out. 

Last week Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones announced the new plan. Under it 
fire-insurance companies will handle polli- 
cies for protection against damage by 
enemy attacks as well as by American 
forces resisting them. 

Thus the average American will be able 
to go to his insurance broker and take out 
a war-damage policy much as he takes out 
a fire or theft policy. The enlarged $1,000,- 
000,000 War Damage Corp. will stand be- 
hind the risk. The fire-insurance companies 
will act merely as the government’s fidu- 
ciary agents, keeping 314 per cent of the 
premium to cover their costs and overhead. 

Policyholders will pay rates uniform 
throughout the country and lower than 
the average fire-insurance rates. For grow- 
ing crops the premium will be 5 cents on 
$100; for homes and farm buildings and 
(Continued on Page 55) 








HEAT-FAG a = ACCIDENTS 


EWARE of Heat-Fag . . . that dangerous, insidious force that 
saps the vitality of workers — brings on fatigue — and in 
many cases is the direct cause of accidents. Man-hour protec- 
tion must precede production. When men sweat, they lose 
body salt. As the natural salt balance in the system is disturbed, 
there is a definite lowering of efficiency. The worker tires — 
becomes inalert — careless. A slight mistake and — another 
costly accident is chalked up. Heat-Fag again takes its toll. 


avoin HEAT-FAG..us: 


MORTON'S 






QUICK DISSOLVING 
(less than 30 seconds) _ Tablets are needed, for they rep- 


Morton. _ Tesent-the simple, easy way to 
This Is Sow 8 Moros replace salt that’s lost through 


Place MORTON'S 
DISPENSERS at all 
Drinking Fountains 











Salt Tablet looks wh 

magnified: Byaisine = «* Sweating and hot work, xeex deliver salt 
one—see how softand Case of 9000 10-grain | tablets, one.at a time, 
porous it is inside. _*#lt tablets, - - - - - - *2.60 quickly, cleanly — 
When swallowed Salt-Dextrose Tablets, $2 np tetra” Sani- 
whole — with adrink case of 9000 - --- - 3.15 ary, easily filled, 


oe _ durable, 500-tablet 
of water, they dissolve | Order from your distributor—or _ size, $3.25. 1000. 
in less than 30 seconds, directly from this advertisement. _tablet size $4.00 


MORTON SALT CO., ( It Tablet Div.) Ghreago,, itl. 


I : * ‘ : Se 
Your, Own Personal Susp * EVERYONE WHO SWEATS 


SEND TODAY — for this unbreakable, NEEDS SALT! 









gol, ba Only 25¢ postpai i ose 


100 TABLETS - - 



















Te 
Health! 


. . and to your profit, sir—for fresh, 
clean Aero Paper Cups served from dust- 
tight steel or plastic dispensers at your 
drinking fountains, will help decrease 
the spread of common colds. Each Aero 
is used once and discarded; an inexpen- 
sive way to avoid contagion. 


Employees appreciate the 
courtesy, also—for who 
wouldn’t prefer to drink wa- 
ter this easy, natural way! 














Sample cups with full information sent 
on request. Address Department 6 at 
the plant nearest you. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 

68 Prescott Street | Worcester, Mass. 

PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 

416 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 

U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles 
- Division, 2828 East Twelfth Street, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Divisions of 
United States Envelope Company 


MERO cc 
| 4 
AM CUPS 
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On the Optimistic Side 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Last: week, for almost the first 
time in months, the New York stock 
market came to life and advanced for 
four consecutive days. In the aggregate 
the rally didn’t amount to much—only 
about four points in terms of the Dow- 
Jones averages—and the volume of 
trading on the biggest day was only a 
shade above 500,000 shares—which is 
well below what is necessary to keep 
Wall Street on its feet financially. But 
the rise was nonetheless noteworthy. 
It reflected, according to careful ob- 
servers of the market, a distinct change 
of opinion on the part of investors—a 
definite swing to the favorable side. 

The list of factors credited with bring- 
ing about this “trend toward optimism,” 
and the weight assigned to each, varies 
considerably from one person to an- 
other. In summary, however, the picture 
comes to something like the following: 


On the War Front 


1—Success of the recent British air 
attacks on the Continent and the belief 
that the raids not only can be continued 
but can be stepped up in magnitude 
fairly rapidly, with the result that from 
here on the morale of the Germans will 
be subjected to a continuous test of 
having the war front on their own door- 
steps. 

2—Failure of Hitler to start his Rus- 
sian spring offensive. It is recognized 
that it still is too early to assume that 
there will be no spring drive—that such 
a conclusion must wait until at least 
the end of this month—but the fact 
remains that insofar as the weather is 
concerned the offensive could have been 
started before this and it wasn’t. 

38—The obvious ability of our Navy 
and Air Force to handle the Japs when 
there is anything approaching equality 
of numbers, and the conviction that in 
any case it is the European front which 
is of paramount importance. 


On the Washington Front 
1—The apparent determination of 
the Ways and Means Committee to 
write its own tax measure. It is ex- 
pected, of course, that both business 
and present income-tax payers will be 
called upon for substantially more than 
at present. That is regarded as proper 
and necessary. But the important thing 


is that the committee evidently re-_ 


gards a tax bill as a means of raising 
revenue, not as a social-reform measure 
—which seems to be the Treasury at- 
titude—and so long as that is the 
guiding principle the solvency of the 
business structure can be protected and 
our ability to turn out goods will not 
be undermined. 

2—Evidence that Congress is becom- 
ing increasingly annoyed by being 
ordered around, without any explana- 
tion that makes sense, by irresponsible 
and arrogant bureaucrats. The restive- 
ness has not yet got to the point of 
causing fireworks, but the trend is in 
that direction, which is all to the good 
and in itself will have a restraining in- 
fluence on the indiscriminate use of 
power by the bureaucrats. 

3—The growing strength of the econ- 
omy bloc in Congress. So far it has 
not been able to accomplish much, but 
clearly it is becoming more, rather than 
less, powerful. 


On the Production Front 


1—The unquestionable fact that the 
American industrial machine is now 
turning out the goods—that regardless 
of what field of production one examines 
—airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
shipbuilding—we are doing a job the 
like of which the world has never seen 
before, and this definitely removes any 
doubt as to the ultimate outcome of 
the war. 

2—Realjzation by the public that we 
are doing this superb job of production, 
with the result that there is a returning 
confidence and an increasing pride in 
our system of democracy and individual 
enterprise. 


Such, in outline form, is the case 
presented by those who have swung to 
the optimistic side. Needless to say, the 
pessimists, and there still are many of 
them, can present an equally long list of 
points in support of their position. But 
last week at least, as shown by the trend 
of the market, the optimists had a little 
the better of the argument. They don’t 
maintain that the war is going to be 
over in a few months and that there 
isn’t a lot of bad news ahead. Not at 
all. They merely contend that the out- 
look has become materially better— 
that the odds now are on the side of 
optimism. 
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(Continued from Page 53) 

their contents, 10 cents on $100. They can 
also insure jewelry and furs, statuary, pic- 
tures, etchings, antiques, stamp and coin 
collections, and manuscripts up to $5,000 
per article. For 50 cents on the $100, they 
can cover their pleasure craft. But they 
cannot insure accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, securities, money, 
or bullion. Nor are they protected against 
damage by blackout, sabotage, pillage, 
looting, or other indirect loss. 

Altogether, war protection will cost 
Americans far less than it costs English- 
men, who pay an annual premium of about 
144 per cent of value. Moreover, the 
American insurance is voluntary while the 
English is compulsory. 


¢ A bill sponsored by Sen. Claude Pepper 
of Florida, providing compensation for 
civilians injured or killed in enemy attacks 
on the United States, was reported on 
favorably by the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee. The bill proposes pay- 
ments ranging from $30 to $85 a month 
for civilian casualties. Private life-insur- 
ance companies are expected to sell the 
insurance if the bill goes through. 





Week in Business 


Recorp: During May, American yards 
established an all-time world record for 
total steel ship tonnage delivered in any 
one month, Rear Admiral Howard L. Vick- 
ery, vice chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, told the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce. The 58 ships of approximately 632,- 
000 deadweight tons included 43 Liberty 
ships, three tankers, and nine emergency 
cargo vessels for Britain. Pacific Coast 
yards turned out 32, while the East Coast 
delivered 22, and Gulf yards four. In ad- 
dition, 65 more ships were launched and 
keels were laid for another 75. 


Income: Americans are making more 
money this year. Total income payments 
to individuals in the first four months of 
1942 rose 23 per cent, from $27,548,000,000 
in the first four months of 1941 to $33,- 
888,000,000 for this year. Farm market- 
ings were 49 per cent higher in the first 
four months of this year as compared with 
last. Earnings of 270 industrial corpora- 
tions showed an increase of 29 per cent, 
but net income after taxes in the first 
quarter of 1942 showed a 25 per cent de- 
crease. 


Foop Boarp: A new War Production 
Board Food Requirements Committee, 
headed by Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard, was set up in Washington to fix 
policy on American food requirements at 
home and among her armed forces and Al- 
lies abroad. Officials emphasized this year’s 
supply will be the largest on record. But, if 
any shortage occurs, the needs of Allied 
armies—American and foreign—will come 
before the folks back home. 


In the middle of a war there's need 


and there’s time for your men to rest. 


But none for your machines. 








If you're seeking better means of assur- 
ing your rate of output...if you're add- 
ing capacity or converting or planning to 
convert your plant to war production... 
it's vital to make certain your equipment 


has “muscles” that can stand the pace. 


HEWITT is well prepared to help you. 
Our research and experience has been 
devoted for more than 80 years to the 
specialized field of rubber products 
for industrial needs. This has been our 
life work...developing and producing 


stronger “muscles” for every branch of 


HEWITT 














































industry— power transmission belts, as 
well as conveyor belts and hose for 
every purpose, designed to perform 
better and longer without failure. 


And today it’s doubly important to call 
on the experience of belt and hose 
specialists. For in addition to protect- 
ing production, belt and hose, correctly 
used, also help substantially to con- 


serve the supply of strategic materials. 


‘ 


For prompt and expert assistance in 
selecting the proper hose, belt or pack- 
ing for your job, write us or see your 
HEWITT distributor. You'll find his name 
in the Classified Telephone Directory 


of any major industrial center. 
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Jack Fleischer (UP) heats soup 


Acme photos 
Joe Grigg burns his notes 
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Repatriated American Correspondents Found 


Axis Pudding Grim and the Coffee ‘Ersatz Rain’ 


In one respect, the foreign correspond- 
ents who returned last week from Ger- 
many via Lisbon are marked for life. 
They'll never be able to look a pudding 
in the face again. All swear that the Nazi 
dessert, Griesspeise, offered for dessert 
each day of their five months’ intern- 
ment at Bad Nauheim, is patented by 
the German Dye Trust. But the dining- 
car variety served on the train down from 
Berlin—a barley mixture, orange-hued 
and flavored with vanilla—was plain er- 
satz ersatz. Here are some other side- 
lights on their life as guests of the Nazis 
after the United States entered the war: 


Rounded up the night of last Dec. 10, 
the Berlin correspondents were hustled 
into the Gestapo’s Alexanderplatz prison. 
There they were checked off—three broad- 
casters, Mary Ann Kulmer (CBS), John 
Paul Dickson (Mutual), and Paul Fisher 
(NBC); five AP men, headed by the 
bureau chief Louis P. Lochner; four UP 
men, including Fred Oechsner, European 
manager for UP, Hugo Speck of INS, Alex 


‘Small. of The Chicago Tribune, and Acme 


photographer Jean Graffis. A _tarpaulin- 
covered motor lorry next took them to the 
Riviera Hotel at Griinau about 20 miles 
from Berlin, which the reporters found 
bitterly cold, with no furnaces going and 
only one stove. Then they went to the 
Grande Hotel at Bad Nauheim and joined 
the corps of returning diplomats. 


{ The correspondents had permission to 
leave the hotel only for two-hour strolls 


four times a week under heavy police 
guard. But once Hugo Speck complained of 
an ulcerated tooth and received permission 
to absent himself four days for treatment. 


{ The South American diplomats quar- 
tered at another hotel nearby had most of 
the liquor, and the North Americans had 
most of the cigarettes. They founda way 
to swap stocks; huge pilgrimages from 
each hotel took to meeting at Sunday- 
morning mass. Then the Nazis got wise 
and put a halt to the impromptu mart. 


{| Jean Graffis snapped at Bad Nauheim 
and smuggled back to America the photos 
on this page. Just how he did it both he 
and Acme refused to disclose. 


{ The only contacts the famous by-lines 


had with the outside world were German 
papers and a small radio smuggled in 
by Ed Shanke, AP man now in London. 
Regularly every evening groups of seven 
or eight men would present themselves 


to the Gestapo, get excused for “choir 


practice,” and sneak up to Shanke’s room 
to listen in on the BBC 10 o’clock broad- 
casts. 


{In the back yard of the hotel they 
played with soft balls, made out of old 
rags with champagne corks for centers. 


q A typical Bad Nauheim breakfast con- 
sisted of ersatz coffee with a barley taste, 





*Standing, left to right: Lt. Comdr. Henry J. 
White; Ernest Fischer, AP; Louis Harl, INS. 
Seated, Paul Fischer, NBC; Maj. Jack Lovell; 
Edward Shanke, AP. 
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two thumbnail squares of butter, some 
nondescript marmalade (alleviated every 
four or five days by real jam), and rolls. 
Lochner especially remembers the rolls, 
“Io they were so soggy that one of the 
more artistic of us would always scrape 
out the middle section which was like put- 
ty and shape and mold it into the prettiest 
statues.” 


Twice a week for lunch there would be 
a feldkiiche (field kitchen)—a bowl of 
soup containing a 114-ounce piece of meat, 
frozen potatoes “blue as a sailor’s uni- 
form,” frozen carrots, red cabbage, and 
one slice of bread. The soup was deli- 
cately labeled “mock turtle style” or “ox- 
tail style.” On the two meatless days came 
a vegetable platter and, of course, pud- 
ding. Dinner on meat days was 3 ounces 
of beef which, according to Oechsner, re- 
sembled “fried iron.” After five months of 
this feed at Grande Hotel, every man had 
lost 15 to 20 pounds. Dickson of Mutual 
suffered so from the effects of the food 
that he collapsed in New York last 
week and was sent to a hospital for ob- 
servation. 


{ One of the group turned renegade. Rob- 
ert H. Best, bitterly anti-Roosevelt and 
anti-Semitic, stayed on in Germany to 
broadcast short-wave propaganda in Eng- 
lish. 

By comparison with the Nazis’ intern- 
ees, the American correspondents who re- 
turned from Italy had literally a Roman 
holiday. Except for Louise Getty of The 
New York Herald Tribune, who com- 
plained that she had spent Christmas in 
a filthy jail full of prostitutes and thieves, 
this batch was treated with deference. 
They included Herbert Matthews and 
Camille Cianfarra of The New York 
Times, Reynolds and Eleanor Packard, 
Livingston Pomeroy, and Ray Allen-Tus- 
ka of UP, Richard Massock of AP, and 
David Colin of NBC. After two days be- 
hind the bars of the Rome jail Regina 
Coeli (Queen of Heaven), they were sent 
to the picturesque cathedral town of 
Siena in the Tuscan hills, where Mrs. 
Getty later joined them. Some of their 
experiences, related after their arrival 
aboard the Drottningholm: 


‘(Living in the splendid new Excelsior 
Hotel, with all expenses paid by the 
Italians, the reporters freely roamed the 
town, went to movies, and cycled. They 
saw “Top Hat” with Fred Astaire and 
two Deanna Durbin pictures, as well as 
German movies. Tradespeople, familiar 
with open-handed American tourists be- 
fore the war, were friendly and furtively 
sold them cheap, paper-bound editions of 
books in English, like “The Citadel” and 
“Northwest Passage.” Massock scoured 
the countryside for Sienese art, Matthews 
bought eggs, butter, and ham on the black 
mart, and the Packards cycled. 


{The chief food trouble was not scarcity 





STEP 1. Crayon sketch 
carefully drawn in sepia 
tones on a lightly tinted 
background, 


FINE 


STEP 2. Composition of 
picture then constructed 
on drawing with tem- 


pera colors. 





STEP 3. Details are te 
veloped by painting over 
tempera sunderpainting 
with oil colors. 


STEP 4. Siena are sind 
to heighten and enrich 
painting and subtly 
blend colors. 


AN OLD SPANISH PAINTING 


reveals a wh iskey secret / 


How VELASQUEZ created this matchless canvas, 
“Surrender of Breda,” by blending tones which nat- 
urally heighten each other is illustrated above, in the 
master’s style, by Morris Kantor, noted contempo- 
rary artist. 


Velasquez’ superb tone blending discloses how an- 
other masterpiece, Fine Arts Whiskey, is achieved 
... by blending several whiskies which complement 
each other. Each is perfect by itself. Together they 
<reate one matchless whiskey! 


COrR, 1941, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 
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Think It Over: That’s the warning in large type on this card that 


J ee eee ee 


a 


Acme 


every German must stick on his radio. It was found on the pier by John Whit- 
more of station WOR when the correspondents from Germany landed last 
week, but no one knows who smuggled it out. The small type says: “Listening in 
on foreign broadcasts is a crime against the national security of our people. By 
order of the Fiihrer it will be punished by long prison terms.” 





but monotony. There were plenty of 
beans, spinach, and cauliflower. Breakfast 
was usually a roll (one-third of the day's 
bread ration), apple butter, and ersatz 
coffee (“ersatz rain,” avers Packard). 
Lunch was soup, spaghetti, or rice, and 
sometimes chicken or tripe. Dinner was 
about the same, and for three consecutive 
meals on Saturday night and Sunday, 
restaurants were forbidden to sell eggs. 
meat, fish, or cheese. 


{ Harold Denny of The New York Times 
fared differently. The Nazis captured him 
in the thick of a battle in Libya* (see page 
21). He was locked up first in a cavalry 
barracks in Rome, then shunted to Berlin 
and Gestapo headquarters on Prinz Al- 
brechtstrasse. Five weeks in his basement 
cell drove Denny close to hysteria. His 
“capricious appetite” at first spurned the 
food—cabbage soup, foul cheese, and pork 
fat. 

Then “physiological hunger” asserted 
itself: when he heard the rattle of kitchen- 
ware he stood awaiting the meal at the 
cell door, “as urgent as a hungry puppy.” 
He also grew frantic with idleness; to pass 
the time he spent as much as a half-hour 
salvaging his cigarette butts and re- 
rolling the tobacco into a fresh smoke. 

At last the Gestapo got around to ques- 





*Colleagues of Denny on the Libyan front, 
Ed Ward of BBC, G. H. P. Anderson of the 
AP, and five South African correspondents and 
broadcasters are still prisoners of war. 


tioning Denny. He had prepared himself. 
recalling every journalistic gibe he’d ever 
poked at the Nazis and concocting a de- 
fense. At his first examination the agent 
blurted an accusation: Denny had reported 
that Germans “murdered” civilians in 
Greece. The correspondent proved this a 
distortion of his actual dispatch. From 
then on he had no trouble. 

At another session, Denny realized the 
Gestapo was carping on his relatively 
harmless dispatches and ignoring the vio- 
lently anti-Nazi ones. He decided they 
were going easy with him. Soon he learned 
he was to be shipped to America in a 
prisoner exchange. 

Shifted back to Italy, the jubilant Den- 
ny was lodged finally in a deluxe hotel at 
Perugia, where he ate “decently” while 


‘the Italian Foreign Office paid the bills. 


Later a European diplomat with “con- 
fidential information” told Denny he had 
been lucky to get out of Germany alive. 


All of the correspondents drew full pay 
during their internments. Matthews will 
soon go overseas again—te India for The 
Times. The Packards, after six years of 
European war fronts, want more of it and 
have asked the UP for a Far Eastern as- 
signment. Joseph W. Grigg, who headed 
the UP’s Berlin bureau, is already in Lon- 
don. The rest of the foreign fraternity are 
planning to take several weeks off. Loch- 
ner has still to be introduced to his new 
grandchild in Chicago. 


JE 


SPORTS 


Baseball’s Joads 


It is high time the government did some. 
thing for the migratory workers around 
first base. Conditions there are terrible. 
Things are getting so bad that most of 
the boys, on awakening in the morning, 
ask themselves: “What team am I with 
today?” 

Traditionally, your first baseman is hard- 
hitting, left-handed, and steady-going— 
the wheelhorse of the team. Swapping these 
big, trusting oafs usually is as frowned 
upon as divorcing your wife just for the 
fun of it. But this season is different. First 
basemen are the Okies of baseball, the 
Joads of the diamond. 

Let us overlook the case of Big John 
Mize, vended last winter by the St. Louis 
Cardinals to the New York Giants, for the 
Cardinals will sell anything but Branch 
Rickey. The story of the wanderers really 
begins with Hank Greenberg, a Jewish boy 
from New York who made good at first 
base in Detroit. Ever since Hank was 
overlooked by the Yankees, Dodgers, and 
Giants, the managers of the big town have 
been hunting for an outstanding Jewish 
ballplayer. They are abetted by their 
bosses in the front office, for all realize 
that a Jewish star would be a great draw- 
ing card. 

This spring Manager Joe McCarthy of 
the Yanks thought he had the long-sought 
lad in Ed Levy, a gaunt first-sacker from 
the farm system. It made no difference that 
Levy’s real name is Whitner (he was 
brought up under the name of his moth- 
er’s second husband) and that he isn’t 
Jewish. What did make the difference was 
the fact that Levy-Whitner just couldn't 
hit major-league pitching this time up. So 
McCarthy replanted him in the farm 
system. 

Thereupon he cast about for a_ first 
baseman of any religion and is supposed to 
have opened negotiations for George Mc- 
Quinn of the St. Louis Browns, a top- 
notch operative. The Browns, in turn, 
opened a deal with the Chicago Cubs for 
Babe Dahlgren, an ex-Yankee. Dahlgren 
was actually in St. Louis by the time this 
complicated game of Pussy-Wants-a-Cor- 
ner broke up. The Browns didn’t like 
Dahlgren’s draft status and started to ship 
him back to the Cubs when the Brooklyn 
Dodgers suddenly bought him. 

Why this happened nobody knows, for 
the Dodgers need a first baseman about as 
much as Brazil needs to import coffee. 
Dolf Camilli, the incumbent, was voted 
the National League’s most valuable player 
for 1941. Dahlgren is not even any great 
shakes as a pinch hitter; his fielding is far 
more dazzling than his plate work. 

Meanwhile, the Yankee first-base prob- 
lem straightened itself out. Buddy Has- 
sett, acquired last winter from the Boston 
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Braves, temporarily took the post and sud- 
denly began to hit. By last week he was as 
firmly entrenched there as the Russians 
around Leningrad, and the fans at the 
stadium give him a big hand when he steps 
up for his cuts. 

The Cubs’ sale of Dahlgren left Chi- 
cago’s first sack in possession of Glen 
Russell, a relatively inexperienced young 
man from Los Angeles and Tulsa who is 
doing well and hitting a nice .288. Last 
week, to the surprise of all, the Cubs 
bought Jimmy Foxx from the Boston Red 
Sox for an undisclosed sum. A 34-year-old 
veteran who figured prominently in the 
big doings of the Philadelphia Athletics 
of 1929, 30, and ’31 before Connie Mack 
broke up his dream team, the double X 
ranks as one of the all-time greats. His sale 
leaves the competent but  nonbrilliant 
Ulysses J. Lupien holding first for Boston. 
Maybe Manager Joe Cronin likes the name. 


Significance 


There is more to the Foxx purchase than 
meets the eye. Though he is visibly slowing 
down, the stocky slugger still rates as a 
valuable asset to any team. That he was 
sold to a National League club implies 
that every team in the American League 
turned him down at the waiver price of 
$7,500—a ridiculous sum for Foxx. Cer- 
tainly there must have been an undercover 
agreement among club owners to let him 
go. And as baseball fans last week were 
trying to figure out why so many first 
sackers were doing so much traveling, Chi- 
cagoans began wondering whether that 
new figure on Wrigley Field wasn’t slated 
to be the faltering Cubs’ new manager 
sooner or later. 








Slim Rations for the A.B.C. 


Rubber is scarce and nobody likes to toss 
it around needlessly, but what with Shut 
Out winning the Kentucky Derby and AI- 
sab taking the Preakness, the nags had to 
have a rubber match for the three-year-old 
championship sometime. When it was all 
over at Belmont Park on June 6, the wal- 
lets of the hard-bitten A.B.C. 


Boosters’ Club) once more needed retread- 


ing and a new inner lining. 


aes Sead "hog So every 
effort is made to protect these 
plants where the materials of war 
are made .. . camouflage and 
black-out, anti-aircraft _ batteries, 
even balloons swaying on leash in 


forces from coming too close. 


- Yes, every device is being used to 


(Alsab protect industry and keep the 


wheels of production turning 
smoothly and swiftly every hour 
day and night. 


the sky help to keep enemy air 





So heavily backed was Alsab that by the 
time the seven horses were at the post for 
the mile-and-a-half Belmont Stakes the 
tibsy-looking colt was at 2-5, with Shut 
Out at 7-2, and the sky the limit on the 
other noble animals. The start was clean, 
with Alsab breaking first along the rail. He 
soon dropped back into the ruck with Shut 
Out. At the three-quarter-mile mark in the 
backstretch, Jockey Basil James gave Alsab 
the whip and he began to move. But Eddie 
Arcaro, piloting Shut Out, obeyed instruc- 
tions ant moved with him. 

When the backstretch duel was finished, 


Shut Out led by a length and a half, and © 


race-wise fans knew Alsab was a beaten 


But, the enemy without is not the 
only destructive force which must 
be eliminated. Dust—like enemy 
bombs—dangerous and destructive, 
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| The menace of industrial dust that 


ruins irreplaceable machinery, 
spoils materials in process and 
impairs workers’ efficiency can be 
controlled with American Air 
Filter equipment. 


Hundreds of existing plants and 
practically all new war production 
plants are equipped with American 
Air Filters to eliminate atmos- 
pheric dust and AAF Roto-Clones 
to control process dust. 


Write today for helpful booklet, 
“A AF In Industry,” which deals with 
industrial dust problems and their, 
solution. There’s no obligation. 














AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


(INCORPORATEO 


Louisville, Kentucky 


BROTHERS, LIMITED, MONTREAL, PQ 










Fluorescent 
LIGHTING 
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IL ANE 
Equipment 
FOR 
THE ARMY THAT 
WORKS INDOORS: 


be: 





GF. factories, in drafting rooms, in 


warehouses, in offices—this is a war 
of nerves. Long, extra hours of eye- 
strain can greatly hinder America’s 
productive efficiency—commit unin- 
tentional but damaging sabotage 
through errors, spoilage and waste. 

You can do more work—better 
work—and enjoy all the other tre- 
mendous benefits of clear, effortless 
seeing with the help of GUTH Fluo- 
rescent Lighting. Users are proving 
this statement daily, attesting to bet- 
ter morale and greater working com- 
fort—with efficiency up 15% and 
more in many cases. 





Write us today for sound engineer- 
ing advice on modern lighting—with- 
out obligation, of course. 
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colt. At the wire Shut Out had two lengths 
and was going away. Almost none of the 
turf writers had accorded Shut Out—a $9 
winner—a chance. 


q It was Army and Navy Day at Belmont, 
with the net profits going to the service 
benefits. All races but the Belmont and the 
National Stallion Stakes were renamed, as 
follows: (1) The Air Corps; (2) The Red 
Cross; (3) The Flying Tigers; (5) The 
Army and Navy; (7) The Marine Corps; 
(8) The Doughboy. Disgruntled bettors 
among the 29,812 in attendance opined 
that a ninth race—on the flat, of course— 
might have been labeled The Taxpayers’ 
Purse. As it turned out, the track’s contri- 
bution on the day was $97,327, with this 
amount to be matched by Jamaica. 


\ 
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And Now Sulfa for Trees 


If this summer you see bottles ringing 
a tree trunk at 8-inch intervals, they are 
not Japanese beetle traps. The tree is get- 
ting a hypodermic of that apparently uni. 
versal panacea—a sulfa drug. For Dr, E. 
Porter Felt, director of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories in Stamford, Conn. 
announced last week that a sulfa deriva. 
tive, di-amino-azo-benzene, will cure bleed- 
ing canker. 

_ This is the disease that causes a tree to 
exude a reddish ooze from small fissures 
in its trunk and branches. Dwarf leaves 
result; so does an increasing amount of 











Nell on Wheels: Ohio State’s dance champion, Eleanor Emanuel, as she 
leaped into Madison Square Garden, New York, last week with the Roller Van- 
ties of 1942 for a profitable four-day run. The show began a fifteen-city tour 
in January. Currently it is in the red, but its backers—five beauty-conscious 
Minneapolis businessmen—are angeling the extravaganza for another season. 























dead wood, which is usually a forerunner 
of death for the whole tree The infection 
now afflicts thousands of maples, beeches, 
elms, birches, and lindens in various parts 
of the country. 

In a five-year series of tests with the 
chemical, which also has been used to con- 
trol black spots on roses, Dr. Felt said that 
injections of 6,011 pints of drug given to 
822 canker-ailing and dying trees in New 
England had made them grow 3 inches 
more each year than untreated trees. 

In giving the injections, the tree sur- 
geons must observe as many sanitary pre- 
cautions as medical doctors take in ad- 
ministering hypodermics to human _ pa- 
tients. To prevent access of contaminat- 
ing air, the tree doctors bore a 3-inch hole 
in the trunk under a fluid. Above the hole 
they fasten a pint bottle containing the 
drug and then make an airtight connec- 
tion of the glass and rubber tubing 
through which the solution seeps from the 
bottle into the hole. Large trees can take 
several injections at once; hence the ring 
of bottles. 

Dr. Felt points out that this is a new 
use of the sulfa drug, which he believes 
does its work by neutralizing the canker- 
produced toxins. Furthermore, the injec- 
tion method of treating trees opens wide 
possibilities for curbing many other tree 
diseases. 





Hormone Hunter 


Dosing man with vitamins or altering 
the human germ by using X-rays and atom 
guns to bombard the chromosomes from 
which inheritance comes are two ways in 
which supermen might ultimately be pro- 
duced. But it is the third method—ad- 
ministration of hormones—that promises 
to improve the looks, feelings, and be- 
havior of men in the shortest time. 

Dr. Herbert M. Evans of the University 
of California has furthered, not one, but 
all three of these attempts at racial im- 
provement. For he has discovered vitamin 
E, the fertility vitamin; the 48 chromo- 
somes in man, which pattern his heredity; 
and numerous hormones. 

‘Accordingly it was no surprise that 
members of the American Urological As- 
sociation this year chose Evans as “the 
most interesting scientist” from outside 
their own field to deliver the Ramon 
Guiteras Lecture, an annual memorial to 
their first president. Nor was it surprising 
that, of his triple-threat pursuits, Dr. 
Evans chose hormones as the most inter- 
esting subject for his lecture before the 
700 genito-urinary specialists who last 
week attended the association’s annual 
meeting in New York. 

Informed laymen know that injections 
or feeding of hormone preparations have 
made fat and lazy girls beautiful and ac- 
tive or have caused stunted and sexually 
undeveloped boys to gain height and mas- 































































































Credit for “what’s-new-in-war-shipbuilding” goes to Dravo Corpora- 


tion. Two thousand miles—by water—from the sea, this crane-and- 
boat-building outfit is making sub-chasers for the Navy on assembly 


.lines! And they’re literally building ’em upside down. 


Just the other day, a Dravo executive wrote us as follows: 


“Necessarily, our office production plan must be 
as efficient as our yard plan—that’s why we use 
Ediphone Voice Writing for our specifications, 
correspondence and memos. To keep our Ediphones 
in A-1 condition for their vital War work we have 
them inspected and adjusted regularly by a factory- 
trained Ediphone representative . . .” 


Lost time can never be salvaged, and so we urge you to investigate 
the special, low-cost, monthly service plan which guarantees top 
efficiency from your dictating equipment. 


Phone “Ediphone” (your city) today—or write 
Department W6, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, New Jersey, or Tho A. Edi of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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Walk more—perspire more! Athlete’s 
Foot fungi breed on excessive perspira- 
tion, grow twice as fast. When the skin 
cracks they get in and invade living 
tissue. Pain when you walk, severe itch- 
ing, inflamed toes, flaking skin—all tell 
you Athlete’s Foot has struck! 


Cracks Warn First 


Spread your toes apart tonight! At the 
first sign of a crack, drench the entire 
foot with Absorbine Jr., full strength. 
meee, Repeat daily 
Ree es night and morn- 
ing. Remember, 
Absorbine Jr. is 
the national fa- 
vorite in reliev- 
ing Athlete’s 
Foot. 





I. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It 
kills the Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact. 


2. it dissolves the perspiratiun products on 
which Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 


3. It dries the skin between the toes. 
4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. it eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Uh, CRO}, Mere), Be Ven gm. 
ALSO QUICKGRELIEF°FOR: Sore, aching mus- 


cles—Tired, burning feet, Sunburn—Bites 
of mosquitoes and other small insects. 
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culinity. They also know that in the hu- 
man body the complicated substances ex- 
erting these magical effects pour into the 
blood stream from a group of ductless 
glands, including the thyroid and the 
adrenal. 

Dr. Evans didn’t tell the urologists 
about such ordinary glands—he disclosed 
the latest discoveries concerning the boss 
gland, the pituitary. The most interesting 
part of this acorn-sized orange-gray lump 
at the base of the brain is its anterior, or 
front, lobe. For it is this lobe, the national 
authority on the pituitary explained, that 
secretes slave-driving hormones that not 
only wield the whip over slave glands but 
also directly affect much bodily develop- 
ment and activity. 

There are six of these slave drivers: the 
growth hormone; the lactogenic, controll- 
ing milk production; the interstitial cell- 
stimulating hormone, which stimulates es- 
pecially the cells of sex glands as well as 
contributing to the health of human tis- 
sues; the gametotropic, which also spurs 
sexual development; the thyrotropic, di- 
recting the thyroid glands; and the adreno- 
tropic, which stimulates and controls de- 
velopment of the adrenal glands. 

If scientists could isolate all six of these 
master hormones in absolutely pure form, 
they would have a master key to unlock 
the puzzle box of human betterment. Sup- 
plied only with a mixed mess of such 
hormones, they can neither figure out 
dosages nor conduct controlled experi- 
ments. None knows this better than Dr. 
Evans. He himself discovered the master 
growth hormone but couldn’t do much 
with it experimentally until he could get 
it purer. Yet, even in impure form, the 
solution made an underdeveloped boy 814 
inches taller in 21 months, and a mere .05 
gram of it added a pound to the weight 
of a rat. 

In the Guiteras Lecture Dr. Evans an- 
nounced that while only two of the boss 
hormones, the lactogenic and _ interstitial 


‘cell stimulating, have been fully isolated 


in purest form, he and his Berkeley collab- 
orators are now close to the final isola- 
tion and purification of the other four. 

Though Dr. Abraham White of Yale 
first extracted the lactogenic hormone in 
crystal form, Dr. Evans’ group soon after 
purified the hormone in a noncrystal form, 
and proved that it keeps women from 
aborting besides stimulating milk produc- 
tion. Dr. Evans then ran a neck and neck 
race with E.R. Squibb & Sons researchers 
for isolating pure interstitial cell hormone 
but, says the Californian, the Squibb team 
just beat him. 

Admitting that other laboratories may 
scoop him again, the lecturer forgot his 
modesty long enough to indicate he might 
win in purifying the adrenotropic hor- 
mone: “I know we are warmer than any 
other group on that.” ; 

Isolation of this hormone should be of 
special interest to generals and admirals. 


For the adrenals it controls are the ol. 
dier’s best friend. They are the glands 
that in human beings and animals respond 
to calls for. extreme physical exertion by 
pouring out potent substances that per- 
mit muscles to act immediately and with 
maximum efficiency. 

Dr. Evans wouldn’t say what men will 
look, act, and feel like once they can be 
given pure extracts of all the hormones 
from the pituitary, the driver’s seat of the 
human body. Such speculation he thought 
premature, since all six master hormones 
are complicated proteins, and proteins of 





ete “ik 
International 
Dr. Evans, hormone isolationist 


all substances are the most difficult to 
handle. They contain millions of possible 
molecular arrangements which must be 
mapped before scientists can discover how 
hormones control most living processes. 

“I must admit,” Dr., Evans told his au- 
dience, “that I have not placed in your 
hands Ariadne’s thread for you to gain 
emergence from the pituitary maze. Yet 
shining along these darkened corridors are 
lights—the single lights of known facts; 
their circles of illumination have not yet 
fused to give safe passage in that dark.” 

Then he sat down and whispered to a 
friend that he didn’t know what had made 
him “slop over and go poetic.” 





Surgery With. Glass 


When infection swells and discolors. a 
wound after an operation, the suture that 
sews it up may be the guilty agent. Catgut 
or silk, if left too long in the wound, may 
attract body fluids and provide a breeding 
mecca for germs. Stainless steel or silver 
wire, used in bone surgery, has a tendency 
to crawl about through the tissues. 

Now comes a glass suture. In the June, 
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issue of the American Journal of Surgery, 
Dr. Roy P. Scholz of St. Louis announced 
last week the first thorough tests of surgi- 
cal sewing with Fiberglas, the glass thread 
developed by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. He found that it would rout the 
surgical infection bugbear. 

Dr. Scholz used the revolutionary suture 
composed of 204 invisible filaments, each 
only 22/100,000 of an inch thick—first on 
dogs, then on human beings. The glass 
proved stronger than silk. It could be steri- 
lized over and over again. Since glass is 
inorganic and chemically inert, it produced 
no allergies. And in all cases the wounds 
healed without infection. “Fiberglas suture 
material has been so satisfactory,” Dr. 
Scholz concluded, “that we feel it is worthy 
of extensive trial and intensive study by 
others.” 








MOVIES 


Mrs. Miniver’s War 


Although “Mrs. Miniver” is an often ter- 
rifying picture of how the war came to a 
quiet English town, it is just as much a 
warm, ingratiating record of an average 
day in the life of a typical middle-class 
family. Whether or not the screen story 
was contrived as propaganda for our side, 
this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer release hap- 
pens to pack a more persuasive wallop 
than half a dozen propaganda films pitched 
to a heroic key. 

Jan Struther’s 1940 best seller of the 
same title was a bookful of slight sketches. 
Four adapters—Arthur Wimperis, George 
Froeschel, James Hilton, and Claudine 
West—have gone far afield: in reworking 
the sketches into story form, but under- 
neath the added romance and melodrama, 
the episodic screen play glows with the 
same charm and simplicity that distin- 
guished its source. 

The war, when the story opens, is mere- 
ly a conversational gambit on a horizon 
bounded by Mrs. Miniver’s new hat, her 
husband Clem’s expensive new car, and 
their son Vin’s return from Oxford. Be- 
fore the film ends, the Miniver home is 





_ blasted into near-ruin. A terrified but de- 


termined Mrs. Miniver captures a starving 
Nazi aviator. Clem buffets his small pow- 
erboat across the Channel with the non- 
descript fleet that made history at Dun- 
kerque. And the annual flower show, 
staged in defiance of the triumphant Luft- 
waffe, demonstrates that even Lady Bel- 
don, the aged, local autocrat, finally real- 
izes that her class-conscious, if gracious, 
civilization has been forged’ into the prac- 
tical democracy of an entire country 
united against the enemy. 

Every sequence, humorous or grim, has 
been written with good taste and intelli- 
gence and directed by William Wyler with 
the understanding and subtly revealing 





Helping skilled hands 
work faster... 


Under the cool, bright and pleasant 
light of fluorescent lamps, eyes see 
more clearly, skilled hands work faster, 
the nation’s production curve goes 


higher and still higher. 


Westinghouse research has devel- 
oped many of the engineering refine- 
ments that make fluorescent lamps effi- 
cient and practical. Westinghouse’s 
55 years of electrical experience has 

aided in making these lamps depend- 
| 





able and economical. As a result, the 
finest artificial light in the world is at 
America’s service. 

For increased production, greater 
accuracy, less fatigue for workers, let 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent 
Lamps keep your fluorescent lighting 
at peak efficiency. 

Westinghouse Electric. and Manu- 
facturing Company, Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Westinghouse 


MAZDA FLUORESCENT LAMPS 











The constant demand for 
more and more ADVANCED 
PRAINING PLANES POWERED 
BY JACOBS is a tribute to 
Jacobs Eneineering and 


Craftsmanship. 


Jacobs eflieienes in desien. 
economy of operation and 
dependability are recog- 
nized by thousands of 
Pilots... Military and 


Commeretal, 


JACOBS 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 
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Mrs. Miniver welcomes Mr. Miniver back from Dunkerque while the little 
Minivers examine his bullet-battered power boat 


touches that marked his “Dodsworth” and 
“The Little Foxes.” His cast could hardly 
be improved upon. 

Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon—cast 
with success before as man and wife in 
“Blossoms in the Dust”—are even better 
here as the appealing Minivers. Teresa 
Wright, who made an exceptionally prom- 
ising debut in “The Little Foxes,” lives up 
to it as Lady Beldon’s tolerant grand- 
daughter. And whether he is spouting Ox- 
ford socialism, flying for the RAF, or diffi- 
dently courting Carol Beldon, Richard 
Ney (a newcomer from Broadway) is 
equally good as:young Vin. With Dame 
May Whitty, Henry Travers, and the 
other supporting players contributing fine 
‘minor characterizations, “Mrs. Miniver” 
would have no trouble ranking as one of 
Hollywood’s “ten best” in any season. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


JuKE Girt (Warner Brothers): Since a 
juke girl is a dancing hostess in a juke- 
embellished honky-tonk, it’s rather sur- 
prising that a film by that name should 
turn out to be a sort of minor-league 
“Grapes of Wrath” dramatizing a show- 
down between Florida tomato growers and 
a monopolistic. canning plant that calls 
the prices. In the title role, however, it 
gives Ann Sheridan a chance to confirm 
the impression she made in “Kings Row” 
—that she is becoming an able actress with- 
out any appreciable loss of oomph. Ron- 
ald Reagarf, Richard Whorf, George To- 
bias and Gene Lockhart. 


Ten GENTLEMEN From West Point 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) : Herewith Hol- 
lywood’s first dramatization of the acad- 
emy’s controversial debut in 1802. The 
“ten gentlemen” of the first cadet corps 
not only survive a campaign by the major 
in charge to undermine an institution he 
regards as military flapdoodle; they tum 
the tables by using tactics learned in the 
scorned classroom to save the major’s hide 
from an Indian roasting bee. Though its 
facts are only occasional, its patriotic fan- 
cies will get it by. Maureen O’Hara, George 
Montgomery, and John Sutton. 





Oomph Girl becomes Juke Girl 
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God and the Machine 


It’s a mistake to awaken a night-shift 
worker on a streetcar at 5 in the morning 
to give him a copy of the Gospel of St. 
John. The Rev. Samuel W. Smith, pastor 
of Trinity United Brethren Church in 
Cleveland, knows that for positive fact. 
He tried it once and the aroused man 
snapped: “Go to hell and stay there.” 


- So he doesn’t recommend it to fellow min- 


isters as a means of lending labor spiritual 
aid and comfort. 

The tall, thickset, 50-year-old Ohio 
clergyman last week revealed a mine of 
similar tips for his colleagues. They came 
from his own experience in industry in the 
past three months. While carrying a full 
pastoral load for his congregation of 325, 
with one midweek and two Sunday serv- 
ices, sick visits, weddings, and funerals, 
the energetic parson has also operated a 
lathe four nights a week at a small shop 
building Diesel engines for the Navy. He 
won't tell the shop’s name, considering it 
a military secret. 

The pastor’s dual role was prompted by 
his concern for workers on night shifts: 
“The church goes to bed when these men 
go to work.” To seek out these neglected 
sheep. Mr. Smith got his son’s employer 
to give him a job from 10 p.m. to 4:30 a.m. 
at apprentice wages. He donned overalls 
and jolted to and from work on Cleve- 
land streetcars. Until he convinced him- 
self he could do the work, he said noth- 
ing about it to his church board. 

The boys at the shop dubbed him “Mar- 
ryin’ Sam,” but paid attention whenever 
he preached to them informally (“not pul- 
pit-style”) over lunch pails. He dished out 
advice and religious literature and en- 
couraged them to go to church—not neces- 
sarily his. He found his co-workers “ready 
to go back to the church if the church 
cares.” 

The gray-haired: minister also learned 
that a wholesale invasion of factories by 
clergymen bent on conversion would de- 
feat its purpose. The best way to get fac- 
tory workers back into the fold, he insists, 
is through laymen generous with their in- 
vitations to church and home, particular- 
ly among lonely out-of-towners. 

The pastor’s experiment has had some 
unexpected by-products. A 200-pounder 
normally, he has dropped 16 pounds. 
And in regular Sunday sermons he finds 
himself “talking shop” and using an- 
alogies on precision tools. The second 
week after he got the job, he preached 
on “How much better is a man than 
a machine?” paraphrasing Matthew 12: 
12—“How much then is a man better 
than a sheep.” 


{| At least two other Midwestern pastors 
also.combine the ministry with industry. 
The Rev. Raymond H. Ewing, broad- 





Clean as a whistle — bright 
as a dime—describes how our 
bus looked after that first 
Carnu shampoo! And so easy 
—you could have knocked 
me over with a birdie. Carnu 
cleans and polishes in one ap- 
plication and in half the time. 
All I did was rub Carnu on 
just hard enough to loosen 
the dirt—let it dry —wipe 
clean. Brother, it sparkled! 


COPYRIGHT S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., 1942 


Your car hooks like new 


whet you 



























: .\, “Lizzie must last,” said the Little 
ry Woman grimly and handed me 
- a pint of Johnson’s Carnu. That 


was a cue to drop my putter. 
True, I know the facts of car 
life—road scum, squashed bugs 
and dirt destroy the finest auto- 
mobile enamel—but it looked 


like work. I started cleaning. 


Life with Mother is easier now — 
and I’ve learned to hold off car 
enamel deterioration! Johnson’s 
Carnu removes the damaging 
dirt—yes, and an occasional coat 
of Johnson’s Auto Wax will make 
your Carnu polish Jast longer... 
save car washings. Auto supply 
stores, service stations and regu- 
lar wax dealers have Johnson’s 
Carnu and Auto Wax. If you 
can’t get Johnson’s Auto Wax, 
regular Johnson’s Wax will do a 
good job. All Johnson’s Wax Pol- 
ishes provide positive protection. 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly— 
Tuesday nights—NBC 


use CARNU! 


Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax ° 








WAR FIGURES! 


There’s never a moment wasted computing 
vital figures with fast Victor adding ma- 
chines on the job! If you have a priority 
rating of A-9 or better, modernize with 
Victors now! 


lf you’re not eligible to buy new adding 
machines, conserve those you have by 
arranging with your Victor dealer, agency 
or branch for periodic inspection, clean- 
ing, lubrication and other service that 
will “Keep ’em Adding” for the duration. 


Victor’s factory-trained service men are 
experts in all phases of maintenance—and 
they can repair all makes of adding ma- 
chines. Their skill will save you money 
and assure peak performance. Consult 
your phone book, or write Victor Adding 
Machine Company, 3900 N. Rockwell 
St., Chicago, for the name of nearest 
representative. 


HAVE IT INSPECTED REGULARLY! 


Little troubles never 
become big troubles in 
an adding machine— 
if it is inspected at fre- 
quent, regular intervals 
by Victor service men. 

. Frequent inspections 
and minor adjustments 
are the cheapest and 
best insurance for long 
years of trouble-free 
operation. Ask your 
Victor representative 
for folder, ‘‘Hints on 
How to ‘Keep ’em 
Adding.’ ” 





VICTOR 


ADDING MACHINES 


DISTRIBUTED 18 CAWADA 
BY McCASKEY SYSTEMS, LTD. 
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shouldered, 51-year-old pastor of the Blue 
Mound Community Baptist Church of sub- 
urban Wauwatosa, Wis., assembles parts 
for oil pumps at Kearney & Trecker, a 
Milwaukee milling-machine firm. He took 
the job while awaiting a possible appoint- 
ment as an Army chaplain. Some mem- 
bers of his congregation criticized him for 
“lowering the prestige of the church,” 
and one woman inquired: “How does it 
feel to earn an honest living?” But Mr. 
Ewing, once a missionary among _ the 
Garo head-hunters of Burma, stoutly went 
ahead, explaining to his parishioners that 
“the kingdom of God is bigger than any 
institution.” 
The Rev. Alexander Bogioaca, 55-year- 
old priest of St. Andrew’s Rumanian Or- 
- thodox Church of Cincinnati, entered his 
fourth week with the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., training to assemble “feed- 
er boxes”—a job he intends to keep for 
the duration. He thinks no intellectual 
should hold aloof from manual labor, and 
his parishioners enthusiastically approve 
of his opinion. 


{ For Roman Catholics working overtime 
at war jobs and too busy to go to church, 
the Jesuit weekly America suggested a 
remedy—‘factory chaplains” to celebrate 
Mass within factory gates. This, they say, 
will “prevent the roar and grime of ma- 
chinery from blotting out the thought of 
God from the hearts of our war-factory 
workers.” 





Masterpiece a Month 


In a peaceful valley in the English coun- 
tryside far from Britain’s capital, a re. 
porter stopped a stranger and asked: “[, 
this the way to the National Gallery?” 
It was, so the newspaperman continued on 
a winding road up a steep precipice to a 
vast cave in the mountainside. Once this 
cave was moist, dark, and empty, but no 
longer. Men working in secret had trans- 
formed it into a honeycomb of warm, well- 
lighted treasure chambers, bombproof re- 
positories of England’s finest art—the 
2,000 old masters of the National Gallery 
in London. 

For months no one other than the ex. 
pressmen who brought the paintings to the 
cave and the 30 engineers and guards who 
worked there saw these Turners and Tin- 
torettos, these Constables and Rem- 
brandts. Then, three months ago, a lorry 
left the cave, taking Titian’s “Christ and 
Mary Magdalene” back to London and the 
true National Gallery, the century-old 
Grecian structure on Trafalgar Square. 

Thus was a new policy inaugurated. For 
the duration, one old master a month is 
braving the bombs for the pleasure of the 
public. After 30 days it is whisked away 
again and another takes its place. Titian 
was followed by El Greco’s “Purification 
of the Temple.” Currently the attraction 








Prize Winner: On the night 
shift at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works in Philadelphia, Elmore Cave 
helps build tanks. By day he sculpts. 
Result: this figure of a riveter and his 








helper working a 90-pound ar gun. It won the 26-year-old Missourian first 
prize of $1,000 in the annual competition of the American Academy in Rome. 
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is Botticelli’s “Nativity,” which, like the 
others, draws crowds of 600 persons on 
weekdays and 900 on Saturdays. 

Like many British ideas, the picture-a- 
month suggestion was first made in a letter 
to The Times. Director Sir Kenneth Clark 
took it up because, ironically, he finds that 
since the war and in spite of the evacua- 
tion of treasures, public interest in art is 
the greatest that it’s been in years. 








BOOKS 


Soldier’s Duo 


Of the recent deluge of books on the war 
and its ramifications, one of the most reas- 
suring, although hardly light reading, is 
“MacArthur on War”—largely a collection 
of the general’s speeches and reports while 
Chief of Staff, plus his communiqués from 
Bataan. The reports are evidence that even 
in the years when our Army was reduced 
to skeleton forces in scattered camps, the 
High Command was on the job. As long 
ago as 1931, MacArthur was laying plans 
for such matters as Selective Service, prior- 
ities, educational orders to factories, and 
price freezing which he then thought a 
“doubtful expedient.” He was aware of the 
many restrictions which might threaten 
democratic rights in time of war, and 
among other things foresaw a need for gov- 
ernmental organizations “to protect labor 
from oppression under color of the emer- 
gency.” 

A soldier by profession, MacArthur long 
ago developed a philosophy which many 
civilians have since swallowed hard to ac- 
cept. In 1936 he asserted: “The soldier, 
above all other men, is required to perform 
the highest act of religious teaching—sacri- 
fice . . . However horrible the incidents of 
war may be, the soldier who is called upon 
to offer and give his life for his country is 
one of the noblest developments of man- 
kind.” (MacArTHuR on War. Edited by 
Frank C. Waldrop. 419 pages. Appendizes. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $3.) 


{ For the first time in its history, the Army 
is teaching every enlisted man exactly why 
we are at war and what sort of enemies we 
are fighting. Many of the lectures in this 
Orientation Course are now available to 
civilians in book form, as “The Background 
of Our War.” They were written by Army 





_ Officers, college professors, and others with 


special knowledge. Chiefly they summarize 
modern military history, trace campaigns, 
and analyze Axis strategy, including fifth- 
column work. Even the war in China gets 
a chapter. 

Without minimizing Nazi and Jap ef- 
ficiency, the Army lecturers completely de- 
bunk the myth of invincibility. Our men 
are being told, for example, that the Ger- 
mans’ “achievements [in 1940] were noth- 
ing that could not be achieved by any 











GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


SUNE AUG. oct. Ec. FEB. APRIL JUNE AUG. oct. DEC. FEB. APRIL 


DECREASED PRODUCTION COSTS . .. INCREASED SALES 


N THE fiscal year ending MAY 31st, 1940, the COSMOS CO.* did a business 
of $3,210,671 and wound up $95,214 in the red. Without knowing the inside 
story, you might shrug this off as a case of bad management. 


The facts prove otherwise. They show that this well-operated company, producing 
a quality product, in good demand, was seriously handicapped by a financing 
arrangement which imposed many restrictions. Inability to supplement working 
capital with accommodations as needs required, resulted in production peaks and 
valleys that made unit costs excessive. 


On June 1st, 1940 the company began to finance through Commercial Credit by 
cashing their receivables and obtaining advances against inventory located in 
their premises. From that day the story was different. 


With an ample amount of working capital instantly available, production went on 
a regular schedule, and unit costs dropped. In five months, without any increase 
in sales volume, there was a profit of $59,465. 


As the year went on, the improved financial position permitted an expansion of 
sales, bringing additional profits in higher ratio. Comparison shows: 








_AS OF SALES NET PROFIT 
5-31-41 (12 mos.) $3,907,080 $128,579 
11-30-41 ( 6 mos.) 2,464,509 98,110 


Over the year-and-a-half period net worth increased from $719,647 to $957,745, 
and without any additional capital investment. 


* * * * * 


Your financing program should be engineered to meet your particular needs, 
especially in these days when every company with a potential for war production 
work should be in a position to seek and accept Government contracts. We take 
quick and efficient action in working out plans to fit special cases. If you are 
interested, further information will be supplied on request. Write Dept. 1105. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


Commercial Credit Company 


“NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
Baltimore 
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other army with the same training and 
equipment.” Further, “their dive-bombing 
and tank tactics originated in the United 
States .. . In Libya and Russia in 1941, 
the training and equipment of the Ger- 
mans was matched, and the initiative was 
taken away from them. And so was their 
invincibility.” (Tae Backcrounp or Our 
War. From lectures prepared by the Orien- 
tation Course, War Department, Bureau of 
Public Relations. 279 pages. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2.) 





General of the Rabble 


Even after his first pleasure at being 
commander-in-chief was dissipated by the 
sight of the unsoldierly rabble of 20,000 
with which he was supposed to drive out 
the British, George Washington felt neither 
scornful nor cynical. He simply kept his 
mind on the task given him. 

So when he saw part of his army trapped 
in Brooklyn and part of it waiting to be 
trapped in Manhattan, he puzzled slowly 
over the problem. He realized how little he 
knew about military science. For all his be- 
ing one of the wealthiest men in America 
he had lived with disappointment and in- 
sufficiency. He did not have the woman he 
loved, or children, or good friends, or learn- 
ing, or quickness of mind, or even such 
graces of a gentleman as musicianship and 
fine penmanship. But he could endure. 

In “The Unvanquished” Washington’s 
personality emerges from the heroic mold 
into which reverent posterity cast it. How- 
ever, Howard Fast, who is already estab- 
lished as a first-class historical novelist by 
the virtue of “The Last Frontier,” has 
done more than build a superlative char- 
acter study. 

Taking the four-month period from the 
disaster in Brooklyn on Aug. 27 to Christ- 
mas night 1776 and viewing it through the 
eyes of Washington and his generals, the 
author re-creates history excitingly. The 
reader quails as Hessian mercenaries bay- 
onet young Yankee farmers and shudders 
with the Marblehead men at the sight of 
the redcoats they had ambushed, lying 
dead in the field as thick as cod upon a 
deck. And his heart sinks as the Sons of 
Liberty desert by regiments until there are 
only 600 ragged, beaten men sitting on the 
edge of the Delaware. 

In this extremity the commander called 
his council and told them there was not 
reason for despair, “but rather evidence of 
a need to exert ourselves to even more 
strenuous effort.” Retreat was done with. 
Gathering reinforcements he led the army 
across to Trenton. 

History had turned a corner. The rabble 
had become an army; the Virginia fox 
hunter had grown into a general, and the 
spirit that rose in them all insured the ex- 
istence of the United States. (Tue Un- 
VANQUISHED. By Howard Fast. 316 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. $2.50.) 


RADIO 


Short-Wave Trespasser 


About seven years ago, a mysterious 
interloper appeared on radio’s short-wave 
channels. It cropped up all over the dial— 
a buzzing interference that jammed regu- 
lar broadcasts. 

FCC engineers got to work and soon 
tracked down the culprit—to an assort- 
ment of hospitals, physicians’ offices, and 
private homes. It was the newfangled elec- 
trical apparatus called a diathermy ma- 
chine, which utilized ultra short waves to 
generate heat in the treatment of sprains, 
aches, sinus trouble, etc. Unknown to the 
thousands of users, the machines were giv- 
ing off side radiations which virtually con- 
verted them into radio transmitters. Tests 
showed that diathermies equipped with 
power boosters could send signals across 
the continent or even the sea. A telegra- 
pher’s key, hitched to a machine in Bos- 
ton, sent out code signals that were heard 
in Washington and Chicago. 

As sale of the devices grew, complaints 
piled up at the FCC. Radio stations and 








Culver 


their possible use as transmitters by Spies 
The board ordered registration of the more 
than 100,000 machines in use. The list 
will be completed this week, and FCC ex. 
perts will begin investigating the owners 
Several machines already have been seized 
in raids on aliens, but the FCC says that 
so far none of them is known to have been 
used for espionage. 





Clara, Em, and New Lu 


After a six-year absence, Clara, Lu ’p’ 
Em came -back gossiping over the radio 
fence this week. The loquacious house- 
wives whose pots-and-pans humor regaled 
millions of NBC listeners in kitchens and 
parlors in the 1930s are yoo-hooing each 
other this time over CBS at 11-11:15 am. 
EWT on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. 

The three rambunctious characters are 
the brain children of Louise Starkey Mead 
(Clara), the late Isobel Carothers (Lu), 
and Helen King Mitchell (Em) , who fash- 
ioned them to entertain dormitory friends 
and classmates at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. After graduation, the girls sold the 





Clara, Lu ’n’ Em are on the air again with a new Lu 


listeners protested about scrambled pro- 
grams. Cities by the dozen reported that 
their police broadcasts were being smoth- 
ered. The military services squawked that 
messages to airplanes were being garbled. 
But since the diathermies were neither 
licensed nor assigned wave lengths, the 
FCC was powerless to act. While it awaited 
legislation from Congress, the commission 
tried to get manufacturers to adopt wave- 
length standards for the machines, but no 
conclusions were reached. 

Last April the Defense Communications 
Board stepped in. An even graver menace 
from the apparatus had become evident: 


skit to radio and in a few months they 
were a national drawing card, with a spon- 
sor paying them a four-figure salary. 

Real-life neighbors in Evanston, IIL, in 
the program inhabited an old double house. 
Clara was the spick-and-span housekeeper; 
Lu was the widow who lived upstairs; Em 
was the easygoing mother of five with an 
irresponsible spouse. 

In 1936 the program faded with the sud- 
den death of Miss Carothers. Clara and 
Em retired, as real-life housewives. They'd 
probably still be off the air had not Earl 
G. Thomas, radio director of the McCann- 
Erickson advertising agency been hunt- 
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ing for a daytime comedy serial. He in- 
terested Clara and Em in reviving the 
old show. They found a new Lu who fitted 
in with the old school spirit: Harriet Allyn, 
Chicago radio actress, a former classmate 
at Northwestern, and a neighbor in Evans- 
ton. 

The program was reborn June 8, spon- 
sored by Pillsbury flour. In the opening 
stanza, Clara wails: “Oh girls, I’ve had a 
terrible shock. The awfullest thing has 
happened to me.” She had found 10 ex- 
tra pounds of sugar in her cellar. 














MUSIC 


Potent Cocktail 


In the days when boogie-woogie was yet 
to grow out of a rumpin’ and a thumpin’ 
they called barrel-house bass, a Negro 
pianist named Luckey Roberts was teach- 
ing syncopation to one George Gershwin. 
Among the exercises Gershwin was given 
was a little thing Roberts had made up a 
few years before—a melodic piece, but one 
which had to be hammered out at a quick 
staccato. This was about 25 years ago. 

Today, pulled down to a slow beat and 
dressed up with tricky lyrics, that little 
piano exercise has become one of the 
biggest hits of the popular-song season. 
“Moonlight Cocktail” has sold 2,000,000 
records all told, 800,000 of them Glenn 
Miller’s—for he did most to put the song 
over. And the Jewel Music Publishing Co., 
whose president, Bill Lackenbauer, saw to 
it that the tune got a new dress, has sold 
300,000 copies of the sheet music. There 
are even Moonlight Cocktails by Hiram 





Walker and Moonlight Cocktail dresses by . 


Macy’s. 

To Luckey himself, the tune may bring 
the start of a new career as a successful 
composer. Although he has written many 


’ songs, Roberts has made his living chiefly 
as a hot pianist. Besides Gershwin, he 


taught Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, and 
J. P. Johnson, among others. But his big- 
gest money has always come from Park 
Avenue—where he had been entertainer 
and instructor in syncopated piano to 
miscellaneous Cromwells, Vanderbilts, 
Normans, Bakers, Goulds, and Roosevelts. 
Short, heavy, and broad-beamed, he looks 
like a truck driver and has the hamlike 
hands to go with it—hands that pound the 
keys like a pile driver and possess the ex- 
traordinary reach of one entire octave and 
six notes beyond. 





RECORD WEEK 


Leopold Stokowski and the highly per- 
sonalized interpretations so indicative of 
his style are prominent in three recent 
record releases. For Victor, the white- 
haired maestro has conducted the NBC 














NEW PLANTS ? 


One tank now is worth a dozen a year from now. The same goes for 
guns, ships, planes and all the other tools of War. Time is the essence. 


W. can not have the 
vast quantities of re- 
quired war equipment now 
if strategic materials go 
into new plant construc- 
tion instead. 

What to do? 

Use idle plant facilities 
.. . available plants already 
built. Save the steel, alumi- 
num, copper and the man 
hours that go into building new plants. 
Save time. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PLAN 


proposed by Governor J. Melville 
Broughtonsthe solution for many man- 
ufacturers in urgent need of additional 
plant facilities. Here in North Carolina 
are several million square feet of factory 
space, immediately available for War 
Production. Here is excess power for War 
needs. Hereisample labor 
supply—loyal efficient 
American workers. There 





NORTH CAROLINA 


is no housing problem. Much 
of the raw materials for 
WarProductionareathand 
—or close by. Transporta- 
tion facilities operate under 
a lighter burden than else- 
where. Climate is a helpful 
partner to efficient year 
round production. 

If you need additional 
plant capacity... if you 
are handicapped by shortages in labor, 
power and housing... investigate these 
available plants... plants already built 
in North Carolina. Place part of your 
production in North Carolina... it will 
fit ideally into your postwar plans. 

Phone, telegraph, or write for de- 
tailed information. Address: Industrial 
Division, 2983 Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 
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Symphony in Tchaikovsky’s Fourtu 
Sympuony, thought by many to be the 
Russian genius’ greatest work. The out- 
come of this is a draw between Stokowski- 
an technical dynamics and Tchaikovskian 
melody (five 12-inch records in album, 
$5.50) . For Columbia, with his All-Amer- 
ican Youth Orchestra, Stokowski pursues 
Bach with his already familiar splendifer- 
ous approach. One album is appropriately 
called Bacu-STtokowskI and contains the 
so-called “Air on the G String,” and the 
other features the ToccaTa AND FUGUE IN 
D minor and the Prelude on “Eine Feste 


Richard Tucker 


Burg” (two 12-inch records in each album, 
$2.50 apiece) . 


Granted a fondness for Beethoven’s 
Firtn Sympuony, a collector could—if he 
set his mind to it—assemble a neat litéle 
group of the “V for Victory” masterpiece. 
To these renditions, some of which are out 
of date, Columbia has added another—by 
Bruno Walter and the New York Philhar- 
monic. The recording job is brilliant; the 
interpretation warm, if not inspired. Tos- 
canini on Victor still commands the defini- 
tive performance (four 12-inch records in 
album, $4.50) . 
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A Bolger flutter ...a Bolger smirk at Benay Venuta, his queen 


THEATER 


A Hit, by Jove 


In the ancient land of the Amazons, ag 
explored by Julian F. Thompson in a com. 
edy he called “The Warrior’s Husband,” 
a lady’s place was on the battlefield while 
man’s was in the boudoir. As a play ten 
years ago, this turnabout travesty was 
good enough to launch a young shooting 
star named Katharine Hepburn. 

Reworked into a new Rodgers and Hart 
musical comedy named “By Jupiter,” the 
story of “The Warrior’s Husband” was 
still funny enough last week to help an- 
other budding comet along its course. As 
Sapiens—the more than slightly effeminate 
husband of the Amazon queen Hippoly- 
ta—the dancing comedian Ray Bolger 
swooned, smirked, and smashed his way 
into being a star instead of merely a co- 
star. 

Without Bolger, “By Jupiter” would be 
just a slick, smartly paced professional 
musical—handsome to watch, pleasant to 
hear, but hardly in the top-drawer class, 
Even with Bolger, it isn’t quite that good; 
yet it easily emerges as a solid bet for a 
summer hit and an auspicious enough 
opener for the new season—for June 1 al- 
ways marks the beginning of Broadway’s 
new year. 

The comic side of “By Jupiter” obvi- 
ously revolves around what can happen 
when girl meets boy—and boy is the “pull- 
over.” Except for Bolger’s impeccable taste 
in handling his role as a blushing sweet- 
heart of the Amazon army, the humor 
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Bolger, susceptible sweetheart of the Amazon army, is a pullover for Connie Moore 
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might have become mere burlesque smut. 
As it is, the gag merely gets a little tire- 
some as the evening gets a little older. 
On the whole, the rest of the cast carry 
their chores well. Benay Venuta is a lusty 
Hippolyta and foil for the long-legged and 
ing Bolger. Constance Moore, a blonde 
Hollywood import making her Broadway 
debut, has Hepburn’s old role as Hippoly- 
ta’s watlike sister Antiope. Although she 


‘ig an attractive ingénue, her singing voice 


is rather small, a fact especially apparent 
in her duets with Ronald Graham, who 
plays Theseus, the Greek hero. 

The best single bit of the show is con- 
tributed by Bertha Belmore. An old-timer 
who plays Pomposia, Sapiens’ ambitious 
mother, she acts and looks like the original 
of all battle-axes and rips off a specialty 
dance with Bolger which literally stops the 
show. 

“By Jupiter” likewise has the rest of what 
it takes—effective and lavish sets by Jo 
Mielziner; appropriate costumes by Irene 
Sharaff that for Bolger include a wedding 
“gown” of divine white shirred pajamas 
which flutter like mad as he approaches 
his bride—no, groom—well, spouse any- 
way. And the Rodgers and Hart score has 
at least two or three hits in the offing— 
including, probably, “Nobody’s Heart Be- 
longs to Me,” “Ev’rything I’ve Got,” or 
“Careless Rhapsody.” 


P.S. The men in the audience go home . 


happy. The doughty Amazons get lost in 
the woods with the Greek army. Antiope 
finds out that even an Amazon princess 
can be a pushover, and Sapiens discovers 
the hair on his chest. 
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Don Q is no ordinary rum. Not heavy, but light- \ ) 
bodied; not sirupy, but nectar-like, the distinctive 
flavour and smoothness of Don Q makes “inspired” 
Daiquiris, Old-Fashioneds, Rum Highballs and 


other rum drinks... For cocktails, use White Label; 
for tall drinks, Gold Label. 


Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 


lisa VA 
U.S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Political SECRET 
LEAKS in Boston 


There's one sure way to win business in New 
England: Know your market as well as poli- 
ticians know their neighborhoods and adver- 
tise most heavily, as they do, in The Boston 
Post. 








No newspaper may solicit such advertising 
Senmemses ia | but, year after year, these men who know 
| Yar " Ne laaremm ithe people and the newspapers of Boston 
ae memes | best, invariably place the big bulk of pre- 
A election advertising (city, State or national) 


TG 7. |e 
Zé Geonlster in Boston's No. | newspaper. 


ACA She Boston Post 
White Sulphur peat asin 
Springs west v1. 


STILL IN WARTIME SERVICE 


Represented by Kelly-Smith Co. 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 








MOBILIFT 


MODERN DESIGN 


MEANS GREATER 
MANEUVERABILITY 





f 


> ¢ In this ‘all-out’ war 
effort MODERN DESIGN 
keynotes efficiency. Mobilift 
MODERN DESIGN eliminates 
gear shifting. Maneuvers 
faster in narrow aisles, freight 
cars, and trucks. Moves and 
stack$ goods up to a ton. You 
owe it to your business to 
fully investigate the EXCLUSIVE 
features of Mobilift, the oric- 
INAL compact, low-priced lift 
truck. Write for additional 
facts and name of nearby 
Mobilift engineer. VAUGHAN 
Moror Co., 8145S. E. Main 
Sha =1-1 Oe soy ad (ot oXo MO) a-Tefoyel 
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Taking Our Medicine 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Senate had a tantrum toward 
last month’s end. Confronted by the 
question of voting subsidies for in- 
dustries caught between fixed price ceil- 
ings and rising production costs, it 
turned red in the face and emitted 
piteous howls. Then, after two anguished 
days, it dashed the castor oil to the 
floor. It voted to drop the subsidy pro- 
posals. 

That doesn’t mean that the horrid 
dose won’t have to be faced again— 
faced and, eventually, downed. Re- 
pulsive as it is, it’s the only medicine 
for the politico-economic bellyache that 
began when Congress and Mr. Hender- 
son’s OPA adopted the kind of price 
control they did. Congress, by avoiding 
the logic of ceilings on wages as well as 
on prices, practically guaranteed that 
labor costs in manufacturing and trade 
would rise. The OPA practically guar- 
anteed that prices would be maintained. 
(“One thing should be clearly under- 
stood,” said its general maximum-price 
order. “Retail prices will not be in- 
creased.”) If wages and labor costs do 
keep going up, the only way for OPA to 
hold retail prices level will ultimately 
be subsidies. 

For a while we may try other reme- 
dies. We may standardize and simplify 
products. We may encourage or force 
mergers of small plants to effect econo- 
mies in manufacture. We may, as we 
are now doing, make wholesalers and re- 
tailers bear the brunt of the shock even 
though it will mean ruin for many of 
them before long. But in the end, some 
subsidies will be inevitable. 

Canada has discovered that. Canada 
is learning the hard lesson more clearly 
every day, as it finds that, in many in- 
stances, commodities simply refuse to 
move except at higher prices or sub- 
sidies. To a degree, we have learned 
it too. For example, the OPA, which 
is holding down copper prices paid to 
major producers, is subsidizing marginal 
high-cost producers. Again, the RFC is 
subsidizing some industries in special 
situations related to war by selling them 
certain domestic and imported articles 
at a loss. 

Some of the prices farmers receive 
elude ceilings. Wage “inequalities” are 
removed by upping “substandard 
wages.” The cost of imports and of 
moving goods over unaccustomed routes 
increases. The cost of producing goods 


in thousands of small plants whose out- 
put has been cut by government order 
and by materials scarcities goes up, 
Yet retail prices must not rise. 

How do we maintain an absolutely 
stable price level without coming to 
grips with all the forces that are really 
pushing it up? 

The senators see that. What actually 
threw them was the question how to 
regulate the regulators—how to see that 
the way was not opened to the giving of 
subsidies on a gargantuan scale through- 
out business and industry. Those sena- 
tors who tried to define the conditions 
under which the $500,000,000 subsidy 
fund was to be used frankly confessed 
their inability to do it. They will not 
succeed in doing it even to their own 
satisfaction in the present circum- 
stances. No words exist to limit the 
spread of subsidies if we guarantee that 
prices shall not go up without choking 
back the factors forcing them up. No 
words exist to retain the substance of 
free enterprise once a general subsidy 
system gains momentum—a system of 
subsidies to every producer and dis- 
tributor who may be bankiupted by 
the politico-economic squeeze. No words 
exist to limit the amount of money that 
will be spent for subsidies. 

No one any longer questions the 
ability of the people to understand the 
realities of war regimentation. But our 
government has made them harder to 
bear because it consistently under- 
estimated the public’s ability to take 
them. As a result we have had our 
teeth extracted in slow agonized half- 
jerks. Wages are not fixed but “jellified.” 
Rationing is tried with a series of false 
starts. Taxes are levied by fits and 
starts. 


In Heaven’s name, let’s have the 
whole works and get it over. Then when 
we finish the war we can end the regi- 
mentation. But if it is done in devious 
and piecemeal ways, it will have to be 
removed in devious and piecemeal ways. 
And it will take a long time. 

Whether we might have avoided sub- 
sidies altogether even by forthright and 
comprehensive anti-inflation measures 
is doubtful. But with faulty and par- 
tial controls, huge subsidies cannot be 
avoided. So, like it or not, Congress and 
the rest of us are going to have to take 
our medicine. 
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PROTECTING OUR PLANS FOR 


WITH pressing necessity driving American industry 
to its ultimate peak, every second counts. Here again 
plastics perform a useful service—the protection of 
our plans for victory. Vital war-time blueprints and 
shop orders are now being enclosed in transparent 
Protectors, as illustrated above, made of ETHOCEL* 
Sheeting. 


These tough, durable enclosures protect papers from 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


a 


grease and smudge—keep them clean and unmarred 
in the midst of punishing shop action. No time is lost 
because of illegibility. ETHOCEL Sheeting is one of 
the Dow Plastics group which includes Ethocel 
Granules for molded products; Styron*, crystal-clear, 
chemically resistant molding material and insulating 
medium; Saran*, for woven fabrics as well as flexible 
tubing to replace strategic metals. 





Crystal-clear Styron is ideal for many products: 


Seats for theaters, restaurants, buses are now 
bottle closures, jewelry, electrical applications. 


upholstered in lustrous, easily-cleaned Saran. 


PLASTICS 


STYRON 
SARAN +> ETHOCEL 
ETHOCEL SHEETING 











THAT STANDS FOR THE 
STRICTEST WHISKEY STANDARD 
IN THE WORLD 








Tm standard was first fought for by 


the late Col. E. H. Taylor Jr. who had it 


written into law. 





And since this came about no other 
hind of whiskey has ever been made 
in the Old Taylor distillery. 
It produces a costher 
whiskey. But we believe it is worth 
it. And millions of men who 
know fine bourbon 
heartily agree. 
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